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Theological education in America is something unique. It 
has had an interesting history, and a history which is not yet 
finished; for, if we mistake not, there are indications of no 
doubtful character that, to-day, the whole question of theolog- 
ical education is to be reopened. There is a feeling in many 
quarters that, for some reason, men trainedin the divinity 
schools do not receive that which they most need for their 
work. There is still another feeling, that, perhaps, the long 
preparation of the college and seminary courses is unneces- 
sary; that, in fact, if the work of the churches is to be done 
in any satisfactory manner, men must reach the ministry by 
some shorter way. In no particular locality do these senti- 
ments find expression, but from north, south, west and even 
east, the cry is heard. Under these circumstances, it will not 
be amiss to inquire what is being done in England in the 
line of theological training. In the present number of the 
STUDENT we give, from the pen of an ‘‘ Oxford Graduate,” 
whose name, if announced, would not be altogether unknown, 
a brief account of ‘‘ The study of theology at Oxford.” The 
February STUDENT will contain an article of similar character 
upon ‘‘ The study of theology at Cambridge,” by a Cambridge 
graduate. These papers will be found fresh, and full of in- 
formation. It will be seen that not only here in America, 
but likewise in England, the foundations are being stirred. 


Can a college student, after all, do a kind of Bible study, 
which will be valuable? Will he not either fall into the loose 
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and unscientific habits characteristic of so much Sunday School 
work, or, going to the other extreme, become so self-conceited 
and skeptical as to be incapacitated for accomplishing anything 
really worth while? Is it not a sort of blasphemy to put the 
Bible down to the level of the ordinary college subjects, and 
allow it to be handled by a class of men of whom some are 
Christians, some Jews, and some professed unbelievers? Is 
it right to announce to a promiscuous class that a prize will be 
offered for the best paper upon a biblical subject? Even if 
right, will anything be gained by it? Some look with con- 
tempt upon the Bible-work which a student can do. Others 
contemplate with alarm his doing anything. It cannot be 
denied that difficulties and, indeed, dangers beset the work. 
The average student is apt to be too quick in reaching con- 
clusions. The work starts in a given direction; he does not 
‘always wait for the patient investigation which would lead 
him toa sure result; he too frequently jumps, and lands— 
where? Unless the instructor is guarded in his statements, 
they will be understood to convey a meaning, broader perhaps, 
than he intended they should convey. These and other diffi- 
culties exist; but are they insuperable? Throwing aside the 
danger and delicacy of the work, is it true that the results are 
so meagre, and so worthless as to deserve contempt? For the 
answer to this question we refer to the article in this number 
on ‘‘The literary Features of the Gospels” by an Amherst 
undergraduate, a paper prepared by the writer in connection 
with the work of the Bible electives carried on under Professor 
Burroughs. Such papers show what may be done even in 
College work. They prove, if proof were necessary, the feas- 
ibility, in one direction at least, of College Bible work. 


The following letter, containing a deserved tribute to one 
whose service to the cause of New Testament study in Amer- 
icais of great and increasing importance, is gladly given space: 


“Will you kindly allow me to correct an error to which my attention has been 
called,contained in the article on Grammatical Exegesis in the October number 
of the Stupent. The motto Scripturam non posse intelligi theologice, nist, 
antea sit intellectum grammatice, is not in the original edition of Buttmann’s 
Grammar, but was prefixed by the American translator and editor Professor 
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Thayer. This, by the way, is not the only felicitously chosen aphorism which 

our distinguished New Testament scholar has made familiar to the eye of 

American and English-speaking students; see, for example, his Lexicon of the 

New Testament—the page opposite the title.” Wo. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
Rochester Theo. Seminary, Nov. 1889. 


It has been recently observed in a book of popular lectures 
upon biblical topics that ‘the Bible does not suffer loss of 
beauty or majesty in translation.” The results of translating 
Shakspeare, Homer or Dante are said to be the loss of force 
beauty and symmetry, while in the case of the Scriptures there 
is no such outcome. It is worth while to consider whether 
this assertion is true. If it be so, evidently it is an unneces- 
sary and useless labor to study the original languages in which 
the Bible is written; one is simply wasting time in going 
through the processes of grammatical and philological study of 
these ancient tongues as a preparation for what is a work of 
supererogation. Is it a labor of which one may be proud, in 
the results of which one may feel satisfaction, but which, in 
actual help for the understanding of the Scriptures, is null 
and void? Does the Bible lose nothing of beauty and majesty 
in translation? ‘That the Book retains so much of power in 
spite of its translation is the wonder, is the standing miracle 
of the ages. 

Still the losses are not inconsiderable and they lie right 
along the lines of beauty and majesty. Take an example 
cited by the writer referred to—the Book of Job. Toone who 
can read it in the Hebrew its power, its majesty, its beauty 
are marvelously intensified, beyond the impression produced 
by the English translation. In all that makes up style and 
form the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures must suffer to no small 
degree in transferrence to another language. Especially is 
this true of the Hebrew. It is an oriental tongue. Its asso- 
nance, its turns of expression, its figurative language, its 
poetical form are the outgrowth of the oriental mind and 
infused with the oriental life. All this will hardly bear trans- 
planting. It is freely granted that the sublime thought, the 
mighty heaven-born sweep of ideas is not materially altered 
in the various versions. But the same assertion can fairly be 
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made concerning the world’s greatest secular literature. So 
far, however, as language and thought are related, so long as 
the form in which an idea is expressed modifies the impres- 
sion of that idea upon the mind, in just such a degree will the 
translation of the Bible or of any other book fall far behind 
its original. 

He who has no knowledge of the original tongues in which 
the Bible was written need not have any apprehension lest he 
fail to obtain the correct understanding of the oracles of God 
in the version with which he may be acquainted. He need — 
not fear, it may be, lest as a preacher he fail to convey to his 
hearers a right conception of biblical teaching. But correct- 
ness is a relative term. The student of the English Scriptures 
may be correct as far as he can go. The preacher may not 
blunder upon a mistranslated text and so ‘‘rightly divide” 
the truth. To grasp the fullness of meaning as revealed in 
the original marriage of thought and language—this is possi- 
ble only to one who goes to the fountain head. May it not 
be suggested also that this fud/ness of personal appreciation is 
fundamental to a thoroughly adequate teaching of the Truth. 
A minister may ‘‘ get along” and ‘‘ succeed” without a word 
of Hebrew or N. T. Greek. But has he grasped to the largest 
extent the meaning of the admonition ‘‘ Preach the Word?” 


We read the Hymn of Hannah in 1 Samuel 2: 1-10, and, 
having noted that it purports to be the song of one who has 
just become a mother, and is celebrating the event, we look, 
naturally enough, for some reference or allusion to the event 
which called forth the song, in other words, to the birth of 
the child Samuel. Do we find such allusion or reference? 
No. We turn over to Jonah’s Hymn, which was spoken, we 
are told, from the belly of the fish. The situation was surely 
a strange one. It was sucha one as necessarily to impress 
itself vividly upon the poet who passed through the experi- 
ence. It is hardly possible that a prayer uttered under such 
circumstances should not, by some word or expression, betray 
the position and surroundings of the writer.. Yet is this 
the case? Take the hymn out of the Book of Jonah and no 
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one would ever dream that it was written under the circum- 
stances alleged. We reada Psalm of David, one which is 
acknowledged to have been written by him when fleeing 
from Saul, or from Absalom. We search for direct allusions 
to the particular event which gave rise tothe hymn. Our 
search is fruitless; we find nothing. How is all this to be 
explained? Does it mean that Hannah did not sing this 
hymn? that Jonah did not utter this prayer? that David 
wrote this particular psalm under circumstances of a more 
general nature, or not at all? Does it mean that the compiler 
of Samuel, the narrator of the book of Jonah, the editor of 
the Psalms selected from some source a hymn or prayer, 
originally prepared under other circumstances, and placed it 
in the mouth of the speaker, just as a modern novelist places 
conversations in the mouth of his characters? Before accept- 
ing this explanation, let us examine the case more closely: 

(1) The composition under consideration is poetry. In 
accordance with the lyric character of the composition, details 
are omitted. The great underlying thought is seized upon in 
each case; this thought is developed. Is it not always so in 
lyric poetry, whether sacred or profane? 

(2) The history which lies back of these wonderful poems 
is unique. It was shaped by a divine mind toward a definite 
end. The poem must, of necessity, share in this character- 
istic. The experiences of these writers were representative. 
They were led ‘‘ to discern in their own individual experience 
the universal laws of the divine economy, and to recognize 
its significance for the whole course of the Kingdom of God.” 
And so their own peculiar circumstances are soon lost sight of 
in the wider view of the dealings of God’s providence. 

(3) Still another fact deserves notice in reference to the 
Psalms which are supposed to have been written in connec- 
tion with certain historical events. A time came in the his- 
tory of the Psalter, when the Psalms were to be used for 
public worship. The truth is, that our Psalter owes its pres- 
ent form, and its present contents to this fact. Many 
poems, like the Song of. Moses (Ex. 15), Deborah’s song 
(Judg. 5), were not included because “they were not adapted 
to the uses of public worship. There is certain evidence 
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also that the editor of the psalter took psalms and adapted 
them to this particular purpose. Just what changes were 
made can never be accurately ascertained; but it may well be 
supposed that individual references in a given Psalm were 
omitted, when that Psalm came to serve a national purpose. 
The same Spirit which had made the Psalm the expression 
of an individual experience, in this later stage of its history 
changes it into an utterance which an entire nation may sing. 

All these things are to be considered in the examination of 
the questions which relate to the methods employed by the 
sacred writers and compilers. It is easyto assert. It is more 
easy to deny. It is difficult only to weigh, and to consider. 
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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: 
OAKMAN SPRAGUE STEARNS. 
By Professor CHARLES RUFUS Brown, Ph. D., 
Newton Theological Institution, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Oakman Sprague Stearns, D. D., (Colby University, 1863), 
Professor of Biblical Interpretation, Old Testament, in the 
Newton Theological Institution, was born in Bath, Maine, 
October 21, 1817. He inherited a love of Hebrew from his 
father, Rev. Silas Stearns, who, though he was unable to 
study the language in the schools, attained such proficiency 
in it, as to use his Hebrew Bible (without vowels) always at 
morning devotions and with as much facility as if the lan- 
guage had been English. Dr. Stearns relates that for some 
time after the death of his mother, he and his father, who, 
for a while, were the only members of the family, were in 
the habit of reading the Bible together at morning and eve- 
ning, the father from the Hebrew or Greek text, and the son 
from the English; when, in the course of their reading, they 
came to the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, the fath- 
er was obliged to call on the son to assist him, so says the son, 
but in the other portions never. Asa boy, Dr. Stearns, while 
a well-rounded student, acquired the classical languages with 
particular ease. His preparatory studies were taken in the 
town of Bath (where his father was ordained and died after a 
pastoral service of thirty years), and he graduated from Wa- 
terville college, now Colby University, in 1840. The class of 
which he was a member numbered also Professor M. B. Ander- 
son, LL.D.,and Dr. S. L.Caldwell was in the class preceding his. 

In the fall succeeding his graduation, he went to Bedford, 
Westchester county, New York, and taught for one year each 
in two academies which then flourished in that town. In 
these, he taught practically all the branches he had pursued 
in his college course. The second of them, a fitting school 
representing Presbyterian interests, recently celebrated its 
centennial year. In the year 1842-43, he taught in the High 
School of his native town. 
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Dr. Stearns became a student in the Newton Theological 
Institution in the fall of 1843, and graduated there in 1846.* 
His teachers in the Institution were Professors Irah Chase, 
H. J. Ripley, Barnas Sears, and H. B. Hackett; and among 
his fellow-students were Drs. Kendall Brooks, S. L. Caldwell, 
Ebenezer Dodge, Heman Lincoln, and a member of his own 
class was the veteran missionary to the Telugus, Dr. Lyman 
Jewett. Dr. S. F. Smith was pastor of the Baptist churches 
in Waterville and in Newton Centre during the years of his 
college and seminary life respectively. In the school year 
1846-47, he had a six months engagement as assistant to Dr. 
Hackett in the department of Biblical Interpretation at New- 
ton, and taught the elements of Hebrew during that period. 
At its close, he was called to Southbridge, Mass., was ordain- 
ed there, May I9, 1847, and continued pastor in the place for 
seven years. 

In 1854, he became pastor at Newark, N. J., and remained 
there a yearandahalf. In 1855, after repeatedly resisting 
the approaches of the Newton Centre church, backed by all 
the influence of the Theological Institution, he succumbed, 
and became minister of the Newton Centre flock. At that 
time, the congregations were very small, but Dr. Stearns pre- 
ferred to sacrifice in the size of them, for the sake of pastoral 
influence in the Institution, which, though numbering only 
about half as many professors and students as are now con- 
nected with it, contributed the largest share to the religious 
life of the church in the then sparsely settled town. Indeed, 
with the limited number of students then in attendance on its 
exercises, a larger number than now habitually attended the 
Baptist church; for there were in those days no Sunday trains 
to draw away suburban worshippers, and the present strong 
tendency on the part of theological students to regard metro- 
politan preaching as necessarily superior to suburban had not 
yet shown itself. Before the close of his pastorate, Dr. 
Stearns ministered to a much larger congregation, but, at the 
time of his coming, his thought was for the people on Insti- 


* It is quite a striking coincidence that both Professor Green, the subject of 
the first sketch in this series, and Professor Stearns, graduated from college in 
1840 and from Seminary in 1846, and for three years of the intervening period 
were employed in teaching. 
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tution hill, and during his entire settlement of thirteen years, 
his relation to the Institution was only less close than after 
his call to a professorship within its walls. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Hackett in 1868, Dr. Stearns 
was elected to the chair of Biblical Literature and Interpre- 
tation at Newton, with the understanding that Professor 
Gould, who was then appointed his assistant, should give his 
entire time to the New Testament. Two years afterward, 
the work was formally divided into two parts, and the depart- 
ments of Biblical Interpretation, Old Testament, and Biblical 
Interpretation, New Testament, were regularly provided for; 
but the division was practically made in 1868. With this 
enlargement in the teaching force, however, Professor Stearns 
was far from satisfied; and while, for fifteen years, he con- 
tinued to give all the instruction of the Old Testament de- 
partment, he felt, year after year, that instruction in Hebrew 
could be maintained only at a great disadvantage, and, year 
after year, he longed and toiled for the appointment of another 
man in the department. In 1883, his desire was fulfilled, 


and, since that time, it has been possible for him to give his . 


entire attention to Old Testament Introduction, Exegesis and 
Theology, leaving to another the linguistic instruction in He- 
brew and in the cognate languages. This arrangement of 
the teaching has been very delightful to the incumbents of 
the Old Testament chairs and has worked not disadvantage- 
ously to the pupils who have received instruction. With this 
great advance Professor Stearns is far from content. In his 
plans for the Institution, he has shown himself farsighted to 
a remarkable degree. 

From the beginning of his connection with the school, he 
has recognized the fact that no one department can be success- 
fully maintained, unless all the others are in a flourishing 
condition. Having accomplished so much in manning his 
own department, his strong desire is now for two professors 
in the New Testament department; and his endeavor, even 
in old age, is unflagging in that direction. We grieve to say 
that he considers his career in the Institution as nearly ended. 
He has already felt compelled, on the score of health, to 
relinquish one-half his service and his delicate state forces 
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him to anticipate the relinquishment of the rest at no distant 
day. 

With such successful results accomplished, the value of 
his service may perhaps be fairly estimated, although he 
has not published enough to reveal to the world his lin- 
guistic talent, intellectual acumen, and spiritual grasp of 
things. Indeed, his life has been passed almost without 
observation. His feebleness of body, and the demands 
made upon his energies by the engagements of his pro- 
fessorship, have made it absolutely impossible for him to 
appear before the world often with the products of his pen. 
Still there is enough of his thought in printed form to enable 
the public to gain some idea of his learning and scholarly 
taste, as well as of his wide sympathies and his just estimate 
of othermen. His work as an author began with a transla- 
tion, in the Christian Review for June, 1847, of Licke on 
the ‘‘ Prologue to the Gospel of John.” This was followed 
in 1848 by a translation in book form of Sartorius on ‘‘ The 
Person and Work of Christ.” His first independent contrib- 
ution was an article on Bishop Colenso which appeared in the 
Christian Review for July, 1863. Other notable articles 
have been ‘‘ The Fourth Kingdom,” Baptist Quarterly, July, 
1876; ‘*The Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” Baptist 
Review, April, 1882; ‘‘ Dr. Sears as a Theological Teacher,” 
Baptist Review, Jan., 1883; not to mention his contributions 
to the religious newspapers, of which a series of articles on 
‘‘Misquoted Texts,”’ published some years since in the Watch- 
man, are perhaps the most worthy of note. He has also pre- 
pared a volume called ‘‘Syllabus of the Messianic Passages 
in the Old Testament,” which was printed in 1884; and an 
‘«Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament,” which 
was published in 1888. 

Allusion has been made to the physical weakness of Dr. 
Stearns during the years of his professorship. He has always 
been feeble in physical constitution, as was his father before 
him. When thirty years of age, he did not expect to attain 
his fortieth year, and all the way along, his friends have 
feared that the least disarrangement of the machinery might 
cost him his life. He is of small stature, thin and frail, never 
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having exceeded one hundred and twenty pounds in weight, 
and has retained courage to carry the heavy engagements of 
his position, on account of the triumph of the sturdy soul 
within, sustained by the strong and faithful prop he has pos- 
sessed in the companion of his life. 

It remains, in this brief sketch, briefly to characterize Dr. 
Stearns as a pastor, as a teacher, as an officer in the Theolog- 
ical Institution, and as a man :— 

As a pastor he has few equals within his own communion. 
Endowed by Providence with intense sympathies and spiritual 
affinities, and having an intimate acquaintance with the Word 
of God, he was able to give instruction and consolation, re- 
buke and commendation, advice and warning, each in its 
season, and each so as to bind the parishioner to his minister 
more closely than before; so that, if in any kind of trouble, 
or in need of counsel about the affairs of life, his people were 
always ready and willing to come to him, assured of the 
. kindest and yet most judicious reception at his hands. His 
warm-hearted and consolatory services at funerals will be 
remembered by the friends of the departed as long as their 
own memory is maintained to them, and his timely and ten- 
der words have been frequently sought for such occasions by 
those who have had no claim upon him except that of our 
common brotherhood, a claim which he has been especially 
ready to recognize. 

As a teacher, he is distinguished for his modesty and unu- 
sual deference to the opinion of others; and, since his own 
teachers, Dr. Sears in Systematic Theology, and Dr. Hackett 
in Exegesis were not dogmatic in the presentation of their 
opinions, their influence served to emphasize his natural bent 
in this direction; so that he is perhaps even too ready to keep 
his own interpretations in the background and to content 
himself with giving the conflicting opinions of his fellow 
laborers in their stead. Of one thing he has an intense 
dread—that of sending out his students as mere repeaters of 
his or indeed of any one’s opinions; his work on ‘ Introduc- 
tion” has been criticised, and criticised, as the present writer 
thinks, unjustly, because he fails so often to give his own 
conclusion on controverted questions which, in his judgment, 
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are not yet settled. His grasp of truth is almost intuitive; 
and this fact, coupled with the possession of a tolerant spirit 
in an unusual degree, perhaps combines with it to render him 
more distrustful of his own conclusions than we could wish; 
but he has somehow had the power of sending his pupils 
from the class room, if not invariably with settled notions 
about the Bible, at any rate, with renewed confidence zm the 
Bible. His knowledge of the Scriptures is only exceeded by 
his love for them, and word-studies with him are of profound 
interest and profit. In the presentation of papers to his 
classes, as well as before the biblical clubs of which he has 
been a member, his style abounds in imagery and in poetic 
fervor. The same qualities appear in hissermons. The 
older residents in Newton Centre, recall frequently the plea- 
sure and spiritual advantage with which they listened to the 
chaste and beautiful and imaginative language with which he 
clothed the profoundest truths of our religion. The study of 
Hebrew has never injured his English style, but has only 
imparted an elevated dignity and measure to it. 

As an officer in the Institution, Professor Stearns has served 
it well. Personally unobtrusive of his opinions as we have 
seen him to be, he has carefully refrained from any encroach- 
ment upon the functions of others. Under the influence of a 
settled desire to do this, he is sometimes silent when some of 
us think he ought to speak; but his keen penetration and his 
ethical sense, almost abnormally developed, combine to make 
his counsel of the first importance to a theological faculty ; 
and the readiness with which he sees the ethical bearing of 
any meditated action and anticipates the consequences of it, 
has served to make Faculty meetings a real Training School 
to his younger colleagues in the Newton Faculty. As for the 
students, every one, who has ever really known Professor 
Stearns has been made his friend, and has felt that the chief 
aim of the life of this man was to make himself of value to 
the Institution, and of service to those committed to his 


charge. 


As an old pupil and present associate of Professor Stearns, 
the writer gladly welcomes the opportunity to speak of the 
personal characteristics for which this Old Testament scholar 
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and educator is conspicuous. The purpose for which his 
words are to be used forbids him from speaking as he feels of a 
his personal regard for the man whom he has known for 
fifteen years, been familiar with for twelve of them, and 
known with peculiar intimacy for the past seven; and, indeed, 
the poverty of language renders such a statement impossible ; 
but the qualities which he values in Dr. Stearns have been 

observed also by many others. They are honesty, humility, 
sympathy, loyalty to truth and to friends, a loyalty that : 
endures the test, even when friends are to be opposed in the 
interests of truth, and yet a loyalty which will not permit 
him to give up a friend, or suspect a friend, unless compelled | 
in honor to do so, a loyalty combined with a nervous disposi- | 
tion and a sensitive nature, which, in weaker men, would 
occasion a predisposition to suspicion and disloyalty. His | 
personal power over the men about him is very great. With- 
out any appearance or thought in him, of art, a simple ques- | 
tion has been sufficient frequently, to turn the whole trend of | 
argument and opinion in bodies of men, larger and smaller, | 
as well as in the individuals who have had the benefit of his 
society and friendship. In short he possesses, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, those sterling virtues which prevent a man | 
from having weak points, morally, and serve to inspire great 
respect, in all communities, for the men possessed of them, 
and some of the strongest and most judicious pastors who have 
gone forth from Newton still look to him for counsel in times 
of special need. His name is held in grateful remembrance 
by the present generation, and will go down in honor to 
future friends of the Newton Theological Institution. | 
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THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 


By AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 
Oxford, Englnad. 


The invitation to give the readers of the ‘‘OLD AND NEw 
TESTAMENT STUDENT” some idea of the present condition of 
theological studies in the great English Universities could not 
as regards Oxford at least have come at a more opportune 
moment. For not only has there recently appeared in the 
July number of the Contemporary Review* a description of the 
peculiar génius and attitude of English theology as represented 
by the universities, accompanied by some account of present 
theological activity at Oxford, from the pen of one who has 
been himself foremost in awakening and quickening sober 
and reverent theological research after the type of his own; 
but only a few weeks previously considerable modifications, 
implying much more in spirit than the letter of them would 
at first seem to betoken, had been announced in the University 


. Gazette as destined to come into force during the next acade- 


mical year. 

Before giving a brief account of these, some effort must be 
made to put before my readers the character of the existing 
Course or a School of Theology. 

This is of comparatively recent origin, as a distinct branch 
of academic instruction, being scarce twenty years old. It 
was framed under dominant Anglican or High church influ- 
ence, the hand of Dr. Pusey being a chief moulding factor. 
Consequently its genius was historical, in the sense in which 
the history of the Past is made to dominate the Present, rather 
than to supply data of experience to the Present, to receive a 
fresh life and new forms of expression at itshand. The 
Patristic age was made normal as the interpreter of the apos- 
tolic age; the work of Theology consisted rather in collecting 
and codifying its general drift or consensus, (so far as it may 


*««The Present State of English Theology” by Professor Sanday. Cont. 
Review, July 1889. 
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be said to have a consensus) than in taking it as but the first 
and rudimentary stage in the chugch’s realization of original 
Christianity,—that of Christ and His apostles, and then as 
but part of our data for a fresh and relatively independent 
interpretation or construction of that Christianity. But this 
latter view was even at that time not altogether unrepresented, 
and being as it was, in harmony with the general conception 
of historical study it grew with this wider growth, until now 
it has gained at least partial recognition for itself in the 
revised Statutes of the Board of the Faculty of Theology 
published at the end of last term. It is this which gives sig- 
nificance to the changes even where slight in themselves, 
seeing that they represent that historical method, which mak- 
ing us ‘‘ richer in historical points of view”, makes us thereby 
more sympathetic and less absolute in our judgments of the 
past, and so promises to be the true Eirenicon ‘of the future 
by showing the points which divide the Christian Churches 
to be largely the outcome of particular circumstances (of place, 
' time or civilization) and therefore not of such abiding moment 
as to mar unity of spirit and codperation on the basis of the 
underlying agreement of Christian hearts. 

The Oxford School of Theology recognizes the following 
subjects: 

(1) The Holy Scriptures. 

(2) Dogmatic and Symbolic Theology. 

' (3) Ecclesiastical History and the Fathers. 

(4) The Evidences of Religion. 

(5) Liturgies. 

(6) Sacred criticism and the Archzology of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Of these (1) is fundamental and together with one other of 
the subjects enumerated, forms the minimum which may be 
offered; but for a ‘‘first class” it and three other subjects 
(one of them (2)) are necessary. Within these limits the stu- 
dent is left to make his choice under the direction of his 
College-Tutor. The books prescribed in each subject are 
liable to vary a little from year to year, but there is always a 
fixed element and that the larger one which remains perma- 
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nent like a backbone. Finally there are in addition to the 
books prescribed, also lists of books in each case, suggested 
by way of supplement or for reference. 

Under (1) come: 

O. T. The subject matter of Isaiah together with historical 
books like Samuel and Kings. 

N.T. St. John’s Gospel with one of the Synoptic Gospels ; 

(inthe Greek)the Epistle to the Romans or the Acts (detailed 

study); general knowledge of the Pauline Epistles. 

Optional (i) Hebrew (1) elementary; Book of Genesis. (2) 

advanced; e. g. Psalms 1-50; Isaiah 40-66; Ezekiel 1-16. 

(ii) Septuagint. Genesis; Pss. 1-50; Isa. 40-66; Ezekiel 1-16. 

In this section the significant modification recently made is 
the requirement of outlines of the 7heology as well as of the 
History of the O. and N. T., certain sections in Oehler’s 
‘« Theology of the O. T.” being specially recommended ; thus 
Biblical Theology is securing a place for itself side by side 
with Dogmatic and Symbolic Theology, a fact rich in promise 
for the purification and revivifying of the latter. 

In this connection .mention may naturally be made of 
Professor Cheyne’s two courses of Lectures, viz., ‘« Old Testa- 
ment Theology” (Late Period) and ‘Introduction to the 
later books of the O. T.” 

Professor Driver is lecturing on the books set in advanced 
Hebrew*, while next term he will begin on Job and also take 
in hand the subject-matter of Isaiah. , 

Under (2) there are three alternatives offered, viz., the 
Doctrines of (a2) the Holy Trinity, (4) the Incarnation, (c) 
Grace, respectively. 

It will be instructive to notice the texts prescribed as show- 
ing where stress was laid under the old system, which has 
only been very partially modified in the new. 

(a) Athanasius (contra Arianos I. II. III.); Hippolytus 
(contra Hzresin Noeti); Pearson on the Creed I. II. VIII. 

The New Statutes, while retaining the Athanasius, substi- 
tute for the others Dionysius Romanus, Epist. c. Sabellianos, 


*In connection with this subject, it may interest some to know that Dr. 
Neubauer lectures on Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, while Professor Mar- 
goliouth the new holder of the chair of Arabic dealt in his inaugural Lecture 
with the place of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew Literature. 
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Augustine de Trinitate V.—VIII., the Quicunque Vult, and 
assume an acquaintance with the Scriptural grounds of the 
doctrine and with its history to the close of the period covered 
by the required texts. Among the books suggested for refer- 
ence also appears for the first time Dorner’s ‘System of 
Christian Doctrine,” Vol. I., as well as Aquinas’ Summa 
(Tractatus de Trinitate). 

In (4) Athanasius de Incarnatione Verbi Dei; Cyril of 
Alexandria, (Epistole ad Nestorium, II. III., ep. ad Iren. 
Antioch.); Leoep. XXVIII. ad Flavianum; Definitio fidei 
concil. Chaleed; Hooker, bk. V. §50-57; Pearson on the 
Creed, III.-VII. 

The new statutes omit the Pearson and add Anselm Cur 
Deus Homo and the Quicunque Vult; while among the sug- 
gested books now appear Aquinas Summa, Pars. III., qu. 1-6, 
Ritschl’s Rechtfertigung and Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ. 

(c) Augustine (de spiritu et litera, de natura et gratia., 
de gestis Pelagii); Canons of 2nd Council of Orange; Pearson 
8-10. Browne on XXXIX. Articles, Ats 9-18. 

Here the changes are: addition of Basil de Spiritu Sancto, 
the Council of Trent, Decretum de peccato originali (Sess. 
V.), de Justificatione (Sess. VI.), Formula Concordiz c. 1-4. 
Westminster Confession of Faith c. 3, 6, 9-18; omission of the 
Augustine except the de spiritu et litera; his de natura et 
gratia passing into the books of reference, among which Cyril 
of Jerusalem Catecheses XVI. XVII., Mohler (Symbolik) and 
Dorner now appear. 

Here of course the extra-Anglican symbols are specially 
noteworthy additions, as making the course of study less 
denominational. 

Under (3) great latitude of alternative is given, epochs from. 
the Post-Apostolic to the Reformation Periods being open. 
Here the greatest improvement is in the last period, which 
instead of being divided into two parts at 1575, is now studied 
as a single whole (1500-1662), with considerable use of orig-. 
inal documents. 

Under (4) there are several alternatives, though to our 


great shame there is no University Professor either in the 
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Philosophy of Religion (Apologetics) or in the History of 
Religions, a want which Dr. Fairbairn is trying to do some- 
thing to supply at Mansfield College.* 

[For fuller information thereupon see reports of its formal 
opening (Oct. 14-16), at which Dr. Ray Palmer represented 
Yale and the American independents. The report in the 
‘¢ Non-conformist and Independent” for Oct. 17, 1889, is 
especially full and accurate. ] 

(a) Natural Theology and Revelation. 

_ (6) Dates of the Canonical Books of the N. T. 
(c) Miracles. 

Prophecy. 

These have each and all been improved and brought more 
up to date in the new Statutes, which also add a fresh sub- 
ject, viz. 

(e) Comparison of Christianity with other Religions, for 
the general study of which there are recommended Words- 
worth, ‘‘ The One Religion”; Hardwick, ‘‘Christ and other 
Masters”’; Tiele, ‘Outlines of the History of Religions” ; while 
special knowledge is required of one of the following (1) Brah- 
manism, (2) Buddhism, (3) Islam. 

Under (5) the direct changes have been but slight. 

. Under (6) in (a) O. T., there is exact criticism of two books, 

e.g., 1. Samuel and Ezekiel 1-16, as well as a general knowl- 
edge of Palzography; (4) N.T., exact criticism of e.g., Luke 
13-24 and the Johannine epistles, besides works of a general 
character; (c) Archeology of O. and N. T. which includes the 
Geography of Palestine, the History and Services of the 
Temple and Synagogues, the Civil government, the History 
of the chief religious parties, the Provincial government of 
the Roman Empire, so far as it affects the Gospels and the 
Acts. 

The Revised Version of 1885 is that recognized throughout. 

' In closing it may be well to remind American readers that 
Professors are appointed by and for the University, as a 
whole, while in addition any of the 18 or so Colleges, its 

*The Independent Divinity Hall for a post graduate course,which is however 


not strictly within the University, though its lectures are open to all and its 
men by a special arrangement attend Divinity lectures in the University. 
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- constituent elements, may have a staff of Tutors and Lect- 
urers primarily for its own students, though now there is 
practically a system of ‘‘free trade” in lectures among the 
various colleges. 

The University Theological Professors who are also clergy 
of the Established church and the subjects of their lectures 
this year are as follows :— 

Regius Prof. of Divinity, Dr. W. Ince; Studies in the 
Bible, Christian Doctrine. 

Margaret Prof. of Divinity, Dr. C. A. Heurtley; The 
Creeds and Sacraments. 

Regius Prof. of Ecclesiastical History, Dr. W. Bright ; The 
Church of the First Four Councils. 

Regius Prof. of Pastoral Theology, Dr. F. Paget; 1 Timo- 
thy: Hooker Bk. V. 


Regius Prof. of Hebrew, Dr. S. R. Driver; subjects 
already given. 
Dean Ireland’s Prof. of Exegesis, Dr. W. Sanday; Ep. to 

Romans: Seminars described in Con. Rev. ut supra. 

Oriel Prof. of Interpretation of Holy Scr.,Dr. T. K. Cheyne; 
subjects already given. 

* Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Dr. E. Hatch ; Clement 
of Rome, Canons of Nicaea. 


* Since this was written a cloud has come over the brightening sky in the 
removal from our midst of Dr. Hatch, a martyr to excessive strain of work. 
England has not his equalin his own line. Memoir in forthcoming ‘‘ Expos- 
itor” for January. 
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THE LITERARY FEATURES OF THE GOSPELS. 
By G. HENRY EWING, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

The composition of the four gospels in the first century of 
the Christian era was a literary miracle. In order rightly to 
understand the literary features of the gospels it is necessary 
to realize the force of this statement. Never before in the 
history of Grecian literature had the tide fallen to so low an 
ebb. Men no longer cared for the artistic beauties of that 
most subtle and flexible of languages, the study of which had 
reached its acme four centuries earlier. Their minds turned 
to more practical pursuits; their energies were bent on trade 
and the industries. Especially true was this in the conquered 
lands where the gospel was first spread abroad. The invin- 
cible arms of the Romans had forced upon their subjects the 
Greek language, which thus became well nigh universal. It 
was nevertheless an external growth and could never induce 
the literary zeal generated by the vitality of a vigorous native 
tongue. Hence it is that so few literary productions are to 
be traced to this period. 

But the outlook for the creation of a strong literature 
among the Christian sect was still darker. That no ambition 
to reduce to permanent form the traditional Christian teach- 
ing existed is perhaps best to be realized when we remem- 
ber one prevalent conception. The whole Christian world, it 
seems evident, was daily awaiting and expecting the second 
coming of the Messiah. Then all things would be changed. 
His followers would again see him face to face and converse 
with him. He would institute a new order of things. All 
attention would centre about this returned king and there 
would be no demand for the written words of one whose 
presence would guide and inspire his followers. Again, our 
Lord did not choose his disciples for their literary ability. 
They were all men of humble station and simple-minded. 
Their one aim was to proclaim a personal Christ by personal 
teaching. They had neither time nor inclination to engage 
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in literary work. The existence of a widely circulating oral 
tradition, embracing a large part of their teachings, greatly 
diminished the necessity of written gospels. All these influ- 
ences contribute to make clear the truth of the statement 
made at the outset. 

The year 70 A. D. marks an era. Jerusalem was captured 
and the Jews scattered to the lands of the Dispersion. With 
the destruction of the temple the conceptions previously en- 
tertained concerning the second advent were necessarily 
changed. Oriental speculation began to increase and here- 
tical sects to be formed. Meanwhile, the efforts of the earlier 
disciples had so increased the numbers of the church that the 
first form of Christian literature became necessary. The mis- 
sionaries of the church could no longer personally minister to 
all its wants, and hence epistles were written, supplying per- 
sonality in space. Thus evils were corrected and differences 
amicably settled. Moreover the apostles and eye-witnesses 
_of the deeds of Christ were growing aged and they began to 

realize that as their generation was passing from the stage 
and another coming upon it, and as the oral tradition must 
soon become corrupted, it would be necessary to supply like- 
wise a personality in time. Accordingly the demand for 
written gospels became urgent, and with the demand came an 
answering supply. Such in brief was the literary situation 
when the gospels were first written; a Christian church new- 
ly established in a small and comparatively insignificant cor- 
ner of the earth, amidst the humblest circumstances; propa- 
gated by the followers of its Head throughout Asia Minor 
and carried to Greece and Rome; the endeavors of these few 
leaders to serve the whole church efficiently, in the changing 
situation, and finally the demand for authoritative religious 
literature to assist them in their labors. 

If a copy of the four gospels should be placed in the hands 
of an intelligent reader, totally unacquainted with their con- 
tents, he would recognize three characteristics of style as 
specially marked ; (1) simplicity, (2) directness, (3) the didactic 
motive. What more natural than that the writings should be 
simple in style? Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were no 
scholarly rhetoricians. One was a tax-gatherer and another 
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a fisherman—simple-minded men, followers of a humble car- 
penter. The height of their aim and the extent of their abil- 
ity was to tell the story of the Saviour simply and as they 
had seen it, with no glamor of rhetoric or elocution. And 
yet theirs was the truest eloquence, for it was the utterance 
of the heart. ‘‘For we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” Their words were the spontane- 
ous outburst of pure and simple souls, and that rude elo- 
quence has appealed to the pure and simple in the hearts of 
men to this day. ; 

The gospels were written to supply the place of personal 
interviews. No longer able to speak directly to those they 
wished to reach, the written teachings of the evangelists 
must be direct. No veil must separate them from the inner- 
most recesses of the hearts of their readers; and so it is not 
surprising to find the words of Jesus quoted directly ;—to 
find the scenes of his daily life painted vividly—scenes which 
illustrate his relation to the common people, and which set 
forth the universality of his mission. Just such words as 
these the gospel writers must have used in their daily conver- 
sations. 

While the gospels were immediately prompted by special 
motives yet a single supreme purpose pervades all. They 
were written primarily for instruction, and the didactic ele- 
ment is prominent throughout. Each writer relates from his 
peculiar standpoint the life of Jesus, the pattern of all man- 
kind. If addressed to Jews, such phases in his life are de- 
scribed, such significance given to his words as show him to 
be the promised Messiah. If addressed to Gentiles, he is rep- 
resented as the Saviour of the whole world and his love for 
mankind is dwelt upon. His parables, his miracles, his in- 
structions, public and private, each enforce certain practical 
lessons. Thus these written witnesses of the evangelists, 
being the only authoritative record of our Lord’s life, were 
naturally intended as daily guides to holy living. 

Careful distinction must be made between the first three 
gospels and the fourth. Perhaps the most distinctive literary 
feature of the so-called synoptic gospels is their remarkable 
similarity in material, in expression and even in verbal coin- 
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cidences, together with equally remarkable differences in 
view-points and in peculiarities of diction. One might think 
that where there is so much similarity both in subject and in 
expression—in matter and in manner—the gospels would 
largely lose their individuality. Yet while no three accounts 
of the life of the same man, written under such widely dif- 
fering circumstances, have agreed so minutely even to the 
smallest details, no three books have ever claimed and de- 
served such studious attention or, by their very coincidences 
and differences, have thrown so much individual light on the 
supreme centre of their aims as have the gospels of Matthew 
Mark and Luke. Each author has stamped upon his work 
his own personality. Each has his definite and peculiar pur- 
pose, and each composition is a unit in itself, while all three 
contribute to give a single grand and unified picture of Jesus 


the Christ. 
[To be continued. ] 


A LETTER IN BEHALF OF TRUTH. 
By BEN JASHAR. 


To the Editor of THE OLD AND New TESTAMENT STUDENT. 


DEAR SIR:—TI am a country minister and a constant reader 

of your Journal. I do not often intrude my thoughts upon 
the world through the public prints; but I am alarmed at the 
skeptical and daring critical tendencies of the age. It has 

given me great distress of late to reflect over the indifference 

with which many men, who are supposed to be religious, con- 

template attacks upon the truth, and over their disposition to 

leave it to itself without defence. This it seems to me,it is an 

entirely unsafe thing to do. For has not truth ever been 

“maintained by means of a struggle with its foes? and was it 
not due to the strength of its champions, and by the overthrow 

of the champions of error, that truth has won the victory? 

We see illustrations of the process all about us. The manu- 

facturer by inventive skill is able to sell an article at less cost 

than his neighbor, and socrowds him out of the market. 

The lawyer lives on the quarrels of men, winning his case 
only by overthrowing an antagonist. The physician grows 
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fat over the ailments of his fellow-men, and the prison-warden 
over their crimes. The minister secures a living because men 
are not disposed to be what they ought to be, because they 
have spiritual needs. Such is life everywhere. And why, 
pray, should not the possessors of the truth fight for it, and 
live on the distresses of its enemies? It is especially neces- 
sary to emphasize the importance of this at this time, when 
there prevails such a tendency on the part of Christian denom- 
inations to unite in pacific intercourse with one another, and 
to remain silent about their differences of opinion. It strikes 
me as very strange that men can be induced to make light of 
these peculiarities in their own opinions without which tenets 
they would have no reason at all to to exist in denominations. 
And until every sect can establish the articles of its creed in 
the face of all opposers, how can it be safe to dissipate our 
energies in striving for the regeneration of humanity and the 
‘salvation of the world? Whither are we tending, Mr. Editor? 
When we speak of the inherent power of truth and of leaving 
truth to itself, are we not really making light of truth? 
‘‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again,” may be quoted 
with favor by unthinking minds, but, has any one seen it 
tried? The fact simply is that we have never yet suffered 
truth to be crushed to earth. 

The arguments used to disprove the old truths of the gospel 
are very numerous and very sophistical. Some recent books, 
which, but for the stir which they have made on account of 
the novelties which they contain, would have had very little 
circulation, are full of them. It is maintained with unblush- 
ing effrontery and in the baldest way that Augustine did not 
believe in the doctrine of eternal punishment; that the an- 
_ cient Eastern church held laxer (or larger as some of these 
books say) views of inspiration than her Western sister; 
that even Luther, and Calvin and the sainted Baxter and 
other sturdy leaders of the Reformation and fost Reformation 
time admitted inaccuracies in the Sacred Word; as if these 
statements were not inconsistent with the real soundness of 
their views, and as if they would be held by these worthy 
brethren, were they living to-day. Then, too, it is said, and 
said very artfully, we must confess, that the uncompromising 
adherence to the old, which is here defended, even to the 
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extent of compelling assent to it, is but a relic of Papal domi- 
nation and ought to be discarded. But it may be we have 
gone too far with our Protestantism. It will certainly not do 
to allow men to believe what is essentially unsound. We 
must not allow the Protestant principle to run wild with us, 
and permit an individual to think for himself unless he thinks 
what is true, and he ought not to be permitted to interpret 
his Bible for himself, unless he gets from it what our fathers 
found in it. To be sure an occasional blot can be discovered 
on the page of history, but it is essentially a new notion that 
human learning can tell us anything about divine truth. 
This truth is spiritually discerned. Our fathers had spiritual 
discernment. Hence, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
they perceived the truth, and if we find the facts against 
them, the facts must be untrue facts. Revise the facts, if you 
will, but let the truth alone. 

And then, if you suffer a man to be an independent thinker 
at all, he is likely to lose some aspect of truth, and, if he once 
begins that, where will he stop? 

Should not all good people unite against the pride of human 
learning and the vain conceits of men? 

I have just thought of the following strong confirmation of 
my argument. In the New Testament, some obscure man, 
Gamaliel by name, gave advice to the effect that error would 
commit suicide, if it had rope enough; but who has ever 
heard of Gamaliel since, or of his ridiculous advice? Whereas 
the celebrated Uzzah, the good and wise and martyred Uzzah, 
how he lingers in the mind of posterity! For did not he 
defend the ark even unto death? Of course the person that 
killed him tried to fasten his deed upon the Lord, but Uzzah 
will be remembered so long as the ark is for positive, uncom- 
promising and effective defence of it, when it was shaken. I 
tremble to think what would have become of the ark, if this 
careful man had not supported it, and I suppose the reason it 
was finally lost is that men were afraid of Uzzah’s positive 
policy and dreaded the slight personal inconvenience of it 
more than they cared for the continued preservation of the 
sacred chest. Yours for the old traditions, 

Dec. 15, 1889. BEN JASHAR. 


The Postexilic History of Israel. 


THE POSTEXILIC HISTORY OF ISRAEL. VII. 
By Professor WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., 
Auburn Theol. Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF NEHEMIAH. 


The sources for the history.—These are Neh. 12: 27-13: 31;* 
1 Chron. 9:10-34; Malachi; Josephus, and here and there a 
fragment of tradition. For the interval of more than 260 
years, from the time when Nehemiah returned to the king, 
B. C. 433, to the Maccabaean wars, we have only very mea- 
gre information. 

The basis of the chronology.—We start from a date that is 
well known, but pass at once into a region of history where 
all dates are matters of inference or conjecture. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in marking out a basis from which dates are 
to be established, to cover a wider interval than is covered by 
our subject. 

. 464-424 are the 41 years of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
. 423-405 are the Ig years of Darius Nothus. 
. 404-359 are the 46 years of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
. 358-338 are the 21 years of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
. 337-336 are the 2 years of Arogus. 
. 335-332 are the 4 years of Darius Codomannus. 
. C. 331-324 are the 8 years of Alexander the Great. 

The events. Nehemiah’s absence and his return to Jerusalem.— 
Nehemiah’s first year of active operations was probably the 
twenty-first year of Artaxerxes, B. C. 444, and may be con- 
jectured to have been the year of release, the year in which, 
according to the law, debts were to be remitted, and the law 
was to be read to men, women and children, at the feast of 
Tabernacles.t In 433 B.C., the thirty-second of Artaxerxes, 
Nehemiah returned to the king, after an administration of 


* In proof that the narrative from Neh, 12: 27 onward belongs to the second 
administration of Nehemiah, see note in Student for November, 1889, pp. 291, 
292. 

+See note in Student for November, 1889, p. 292. See also Neh. 8: 2, 
18 ; 10: 32, 29 (31, 28), and chap. 5, andcf. Deut. 31: 10-13, etc. 
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twelve years, Neh. 13:6; 5:14. The lack of his influence 
was at once felt in Judea. Things began to go badly. There 
was a manifest defection from the reforms that had been 
wrought. Ezra was still living, and at Jerusalem, but had . 
not the gifts of leadership to make him equal to the occasion. 
The income of the temple servants fell off, and they neglect- 
ed their duties in order to earn aliving.* The party that 
favored intimate relations with foreigners resumed much of 
its power. Eliashib the high priest gave Tobiah the Am- 
monite the use of an apartment in the temple, the apartment 
having become vacant through the neglect to bring in the 
offerings, 13:4, 5. From this fact, from the later condition 
of things mentioned in 13:23 sq., and from Mal. 2: 11-16, 
we may probably infer that the practice of foreign marriages 
began again (‘‘a second time”, Mal. 2:13) among men high 
in position, to the dishonor, in some instances, of Jewish 
wives previously married, Mal. 2:14, 15, 16. In the circum- 
stances, the presence of Nehemiah in Jerusalem was felt to 
be a necessity, and he ‘‘earnestly asked” + leave to return, 
as being the only man who could successfully manage affairs 
there. 

The duration of his absence is a matter of conjecture, but 
it cannot have been very long. The word yamim, 13:6 may 
indicate a definite period of one year, so that his return is to 
be dated in 432 B. C., or the public reading of the law, 13:1, 
may indicate the year of release, fourteen years after 444 B. 
C., that is B. C. 430. 

* «The portions of the Levites had not been given, and the Levites and the 
singers and the doers of the work had fled each to his field,” Neh. 13: 10. 
Compare the fact that the temple servants had to be gathered from their places 
for the services of the dedication, 12: 27-29, and the fact that, in connection 
with these services, more careful provision was made for their support, 12: 44; 
13: II-13. 

+ Or ‘‘ was asked for” by Ezra and the faithful in Jerusalem. The verb is a 
Niphal. Why should it be treated differently from any other Viphal? 

t Most of the treatments of the account of Nehemiah’s second administra- 
tion assume that all the events recorded in chap. 13 occurred at about the same 
time, directly after his return to Jerusalem ; they differ but little, save on the 
question whether his absence was for one year or for many years. To me it 
seems clear that the interval of absence must have been brief, but that the 
subsequent events, especially those recorded in 13: 15-31, extended over a 
period of many years. 

The literary structure of the narrative indicates this. The section, 12: 27- 
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The dedication of the wall_—The gathering of tithes in con- 
nection with the dedication of the wall seems to indicate that 
this occurred at the same season of the year with the feast of 
Tabernacles, and the presence of women and children at the 
public services, together with the reading of the law, favor 
the conjecture that it was at the time of the feast itself.* 
From this it appears that Nehemiah returned from the king 
at some time during the earlier part of the year. He found 
Eliashib and Tobiah too strongly intrenched in their position 
to permit him to make an immediate attack upon them. So 
he entered upon preparations for making the approaching 
feast of Tabernacles more than usually impressive, by arrang- 
ing that there should then be an imposing dedication of the 
wall.t To this end, he collected the scattered temple servants, 


13:31 is divided into three parts, by the repetition of ‘‘ Remember me, O my 
God,” 13:14, 22, 31(cf.5:19). The first part deals with events that are 
pretty definitely dated; the second and third treat cf Nehemiah’s efforts 
against Sabbath breaking and foreign marriages, and are indefinite as to date, 
the third part, in particular, describing a movement, rather than an event—a 
movement that, of necessity, required many years for its accomplishment. 


* They made arrangements ‘‘for heave-offerings, for firstfruits, and for 
tithes, to gather into” the chambers ‘‘ the portions required by the law,” 12: 44. 

‘* Now all Judah brought in the tithes of the grain, and the wine, and the 
oil,” 13: 12. Cf. Mal. 3: 8, 10. r 

‘* And also the women and the children rejoiced,” 12 : 43. 

“In 9 tea there was reading in the book of Moses, in the ears of the 
people,” 1 


+ The “an had been originally rebuilt in the first year of Nehemiah, in 
fifty-two days, 6: 15. Considering the limited resources of the builders, and 
the difficulties they had to contend with, it is hardly possible that the wall so 
built was substantial and imposing enough to be permanent. A good business 
man like Nehemiah would certainly take occasion, as soon as possible, to recon- 
struct it more thoroughly and solidly. Josephus says that Nehemiah came to 
Jerusalem in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Xerxes, that the wall was 
two years and four months in building, and that it was finished in the twenty- 
eighth year of Xerxes, the ninth month, Amz. XI. v. 6 and 8, Now Xerxes 
reigned but twenty-one years, and it is certain that the Persian monarch of 
Nehemiah was Artaxerxes, and not Xerxes. It is further certain that 
Nehemiah began operations in the twentieth year of the Persian king, and not 
the twenty-fifth. But, ‘none the less, it is supposable that the tradition found 
in Josephus may be partly correct, and that the permanent reconstruction of 
the wall took place between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-eighth of Artax- 
erxes. At all events, there certainly must have been a pretty extensive work 
of reconstruction, and the dedication, perhaps, was not so very long after the 
reconstruction was completed. 
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the Levites, Nethinim, gatekeepers, singers,* and got them 
into training. To accomplish this, he pushed the matter of 
the payment of the dues for their support, 12:44 sq.; 13: II 
sq., etc. Then followed the dedication, with its inspiring 
pageantry, 12:27sq. Nehemiah took advantage of the enthu- 
siasm thus aroused, and of the reading of the law, to secure a 
renewed separation from foreigners, the expulsion of Tobiah 
from the temple, and the adoption of, efficient measures for 
collecting the dues of the temple servants, 13: 1 sq. 

Malachi.—lf we suppose that the prophecy of Malachi was 
uttered by Ezra, or by Nehemiah, or by a prophet named 
Malachi, in support of this movement for renewing the dig- 
nity of the temple worship, and enforcing separation from 
foreigners, we shall have a theory of the book that will fit 
very minutely. It rebukes the priests for their lack of fidel- 
ity and fortitude, 1:6-2:9; the priests and people for their 
foreign marriages, and especially for the unfaithfulness to 
earlier marriages thus occasioned, 2: 10-16; and all classes 
for their disobedience and bad skepticism, 12:17 sq. Espec- 
ially, without retracting its rebuke to the priests for their 
mercenary spirit, and their dissatisfaction with the table that 
Jehovah set for them (1:10, 7, 12, etc.), it urges upon Judah 
to bring all the tithes into the storehouse, 3:8,10. And all 
this it enforces by an appeal to the doctrine that the prophets 
had then already been preaching for centuries, the doctrine 
of the Day of Jehovah. 

The death of Esra.—Ezra participated in the dedication of 
the wall, Neh. 12:36, and this is the last mention of him in 
the Bible. In Neh. 13:13 mention is made of Zadok the 
scribe, and as he and Ezra are the only men who are called 
‘«the scribe”’ in these books, we raise the question whether 
Zadok was the successor of Ezra. _ Later tradition has much 
to say of Ezra, but nothing, perhaps, that more deserves 
attention than the statement of Josephus that he ‘died an 
old man, and was buried in a magnificent manner at Jerusa- 
lem,” Ant. XI. v. 5. 

* They sought the Levites from all their places, to bring them in to Jerusa- 


lem, to make the dedication . . . with song,” etc., 12: 27-29. The singers, 
especially, ver. 28. 
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The succession of high priests.—These were Joshua, Joiakim, 
Eliashib, Joiada, Jonathan (otherwise called Johanan), and 
Jaddua, Neh. 12: 10-11 etal. According to Eusebius and 
the Alexandrian Chronicles (see, for example, the articles on 
Joiada, Jonathan, Jaddua, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary), Joiada 
was high priest forty years, Jonathan thirty-two, and Jaddua 
twenty. According to Josephus Ant. XI. viii. 7, Jaddua died 
at about the same time with Alexander the Great. Alexander 
died B. C. 324. If we accept these numerals, we obtain the 
following dates. Eliashib, who was high priest when Nehe- 
miah first came to Jerusalem, was succeeded by Joiada about 
416 B. C., that is, about the eighth year of Darius Nothus. 
Joiada was succeeded by Jonathan about 376 B. C., that is 
about the twenty-ninth year of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Jaddua 
succeeded Jonathan about 344 B.C., that is, about the fif- 
teenth year of Artaxerxes Ochus. The evidence for these 
dates is by no means perfect, but there seems to be sufficient 
proof that they are not many years out of the way. 

Events of the reign of Darius Nothus, B. C. 424-405.—We 


might naturally expect that Nehemiah and his followers 
would be less in favor with the successor of Artaxerxes than 
with himself. This gives a coloring of probability to the 
tradition handed down through Josephus, that Darius made 
Sanballat satrap in Samaria, provided the Darius of the tra- 
dition be Nothus.* And however this may be, it appears 
from Neh. 12:10—26 that a registration of priests and Levites 


*««Sanballat, who had been sent into Samaria by Darius the last king as 
satrap, a Cuthaean by race, whence are also the Samaritans,” An? XI. vii. 2. 

If Josephus here means Codomannus, ‘the last king,” of Persia, of whose 
relations with Sanballat he speaks in tha following sections, then the parts of 
his account are inconsistent ; for this Darius reigned only four years, while the 
events which Josephus places before the close of his reign, after the appoint- 
ment of Sanballat, would require many years. Josephus says that Sanballat, 
had become an old man before this reign closed, Am. XI. viii. 2. The 
account becomes more consistent if we suppose that by ‘‘the last king” 
he means the last king before ‘‘the other Artaxerxes,” of whom he has 
just been speaking; or better, if we suppose that Josephus here follows an 
account which originally said that the commission of Sanballat was from 
Darius Nothus, or from Hystaspis, but which has become confused in trans- 
mission. 

In any case, the man whom Josephus here calls Sanballat cannot be the 
Sanballat whom Nehemiah found in Palestine 444 B. C., for he was alive more 
than a hundred and ten years after that date. If the accounts in Nehemiah 


} 
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was made during this reign, though it was not completed till 
the succeeding reign.* 

The duration of Nehemiah's second administration. — From 
Neh. 12:36 compared with 12:23, we naturally infer that the 
period of time known as ‘‘ the days of Nehemiah the gover- 
nor and of Ezra the priest the scri 


” 


extended ‘‘ up to the 


and Josephus are both correct, the man of whom Josephus speaks was head to 
the Sanballat house two or three generations later than the other. 


* The passage is obscure, and is disputed, many insisting that the Darius of 
ver. 22 must be Codomannus. But it seems clear to me that two registrations 
and no more are mentioned in Neh. 12: 1-26: first, a registration for the times 
of Jeshua, 1-9; and second, a registration for ‘‘the days of Joiakim—and the 
days of Nehemiah—and of Ezra,” 10-26, especially ver. 26. In regard to the 
second of these, the record contains : 

a. A list of the high priests from Jeshua to Jaddua. Of these, the two last 
became high priests after the death of Nothus. 

b. A list of the priests of Joiakim’s time, each priest with some exceptions, 
being named as succeeding a particular priest of Jeshua’s time, 12-21, cf. 1-7. 

c. The mention that the priests and Levites of the times directly after 

_Joiakim were written ‘‘ upon the reign of Darius the Persian,” 22. 

d. The mention that the particulars given in the book of Chronicles (see 1 
Chron. 9 : 10-34 and perhaps 3: 17 sq.) extend ‘up to” the high priesthood of 
Johanan, 23. 

e. The mention of some prominent Levites, 24-25, cf. 1 Chron. 9: 10-34, 
where some of the same names appear. 

The notes of time here found are: (a) the times of Joiakim, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, 26, 12, (b) ‘‘ upon the kingdom of Darius the Persian,” 22, (c) ‘‘ and up to 
the days of Johanan the son of Eliashib,” 23, (d) late enough to include Jaddua, 
11, (e) ‘‘in the days of Eliashib, Joiada, and Johanan, and Jaddua,” 22. 

Of these, (d) and (e) are necessarily limited by (c) Though Jaddua is included, 
the record extends not to the time when he became high priest, but only to the 
time when his father was high priest. The phrase ‘‘in the days of Eliashib, 
Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua” is a general phrase, and has the same limit. 
The registration was made in the reign of Darius Nothus. It was partly 
retrospective, including the priests of Joiakim’s time, and thus directly contin- 
uing the registration of Jeshua’s time ; and was carried on after the death of 
Darius ; but was finished during Johanan’s pontificate, 23, and within the life- 
time of Nehemiah, 26. The Darius of ver. 22 is Nothus, as we should natu- 
tally expect the Darius to be who is mentioned next after Artaxerxes Longi- 
imanus. 

If it be objected to this that they would not have enrolled Jaddua till he 
actually became high priest, the reply is not difficult. No reason can be given 
why the next heir to the office should not have been mentioned in any list of 
high priests. But even if it could be shown that the heir was not ordinarily so 
enrolled, there was a special reason in Jaddua’s case ; if custom did not require 
that his name should be in the list, it was yet natural that it should be placed 
there, inorder to mark the fact that his brother Manasseh was excluded from 
the succession. See below. 
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days of Johanan the son of Eliashib,” in other words, that 
Nehemiah’s administration lasted until some time in the pon- 
tificate of Johanan. That began, as we have seen, some- 
where about 376 B.C. There is no strong improbability in 
this, and it is confirmed by several circumstances. It has 
been often noticed that the accounts seem to indicate that 
Nehemiah was a very young man at the opening of his pub- 
lic career. If he was twenty years old B. C. 444, that would 
make him eighty-eight in B.C. 376. If these data be accept- 
ed, Nehemiah’s career was a long one, yet not so long but 
that it has many parallels in history. There is no improba- 
bility in the idea that he lived till Johanan’s time. And 
among the items of confirmatory evidence are the following. 
Josephus says that he came toa great age. In 2 Mac. 1:23, 
it is taken for granted that Nehemiah and Jonathan (appar- 
ently high priest, and therefore the same with Johanan) were 
well known to have been contemporary.* The Baba Batra 
attributes to Nehemiah the completing of the books of Chron- 
icles, and some of the genealogies in 1 Chron. are carried 
forward to about the times of the high priest Johanan. The 
book of Nehemiah is ostensibly written by Nehemiah in the 
first person, but brings its contents up to the same date. If 
the marriage referred to in Neh. 13:28 is that of Manasseh 
and Nicaso, as described by Josephus (see below,) then Nehe- 
miah lived till Jonathan the high priest had a son grown and 
married. Of these and similar items of evidence, no one is 
singly very strong, but united they have no small weight; 
and there is absolutely no opposing evidence. 

On this view of the case, Nehemiah lived long enough to 
see great changes in the Persian empire. About 410 B.C., 
during the reign of Darius, Egypt became independent. In 
401 B. C., soon after the accession of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
his brother Cyrus led against him the memorable expedition 
described in Xenophon’s Anabasis. The route of this expe- 
dition was too far to the north to cause much disturbance in 
Palestine. The accounts we have of these affairs show that 


*It is in the fabulous account of Nehemiah’s restoring the fire upon the 
altar: ‘‘And the priests made a prayer while the sacrifice was consuming, 
both the priests and all the rest, Jonathan beginning and the rest responding 
aloud, as Neemias [did].” 
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the Persians had, in general, become enervated and unmili- 
tary; their fighting was largely done for them by Greek 
mercenaries. Meanwhile, the little territory of Phoenicia, in 
northern Palestine, was immensely important, the Phoeni- 
cians constituting the strength of the Persian navy. 

The expulsion of Manasseh.—Nearly the last act recorded in 
the book of Nehemiah is recorded in the following words: 
‘¢ And there was a son-in-law to Sanballat the Horonite from 
the sons of Joiada the son of Eliashib the high priest; and I 
expelled him from me.” 

Is this a reference to the marriage of Manasseh and Nicaso, 
described in Jos.Au¢.XI. vii. 2 and viii.? No proof to the con- 
trary can be drawn from the fact that Manasseh was the grand- 
son of Joiada, and not directly his son; for it is characteristic 
of these narratives that they sometimes use the word son for 
more remote descendants. Johanan, for example, is grandson 
to Eliashib in Neh. 12:10—r1, 22, but his son in 12:23; Ezra 
x. 6. There is no conclusive proof to the contrary in the 

fact that the person of whom Josephus commonly speaks as 
Sanballat was alive more than a hundred and ten years after 
Nehemiah first came to Jerusalem, and therefore cannot have 
been the Sanballat whom Nehemiah then found in Palestine, 
Ant. XI. viii. 4; for either the name Sanballat was handed 
down in successive generations, or Josephus is confused in 
the name. 

If Manasseh was the bridegroom of Neh. 13:28, he must 
have been quite young when the marriage took place, in the 
pontificate of Joiada. It was not until the accession of Jad- 
dua, more than thirty-two years later, that the elders of the 
Jews finally excluded him from the altar; and it was more 
than forty-five years after his marriage, after he had become 
an old man, that the Samaritan temple was built for him. 
Evidently these considerations interpret, without discrediting, 
the accounts of the affair as given in Nehemiah and Jose- 
phus. The two are consistent, and the account given by 
Josephus is to be accepted, at least in its general features. 

The Samaritan schism.—The traditions concerning literary 
work (especially in sacred literature) done in the times of 
Nehemiah and Ezra‘will form the subject of the next paper. 
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In order to be ready for that problem, we need to glance at 
the external history for the generation that followed the death 
of Nehemiah. Our information is very scanty, but is, per- 
haps, significant. Josephus says (Ant. XI. vii. 1) that Jesus 
the brother of the high priest John (the same as Jonathan, or 
Johanan) was the friend of Bagoses, the general of the army 
of ‘another Artaxerxes”, who proposed to make him high 
priest. The result was a quarrel between him and John, and 
the death of Jesus by the hand of John, in the temple. Bag- 
oses made this a pretext for profanely entering the temple, 
and for extorting money from the Jews. This he did for 
seven years. Whether Josephus means Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
or Artaxerxes Ochus, or indeed, whether he at all distin- 
tinguishes the two, must be regarded as uncertain; but it is 
now common (and plausible) to identify his Bagoses with 
Bagoas, a general of Ochus. The Phoenicians had revolted. 
By the aid of Greek mercenaries and of treachery, Ochus not 
only subdued them with great slaughter, but reconquered 
Egypt, Bagoas being prominent in these affairs, and the con- 
quest being completed about 344 B.C., that is, about the 
time when Jaddua succeeded Johanan as high priest. See 
article ‘‘ Persia” in Eucy. Brit., or Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies vol.III. pp. 511-512. 

Probably this instance of foreign interference bore fruit in 
the events that followed. When Jaddua became high priest, 
the Jews, exasperated by what had happened, insisted that 
Manasseh, who had previously been expelled by Nehemiah, 
should not approach the altar, unless he put away his foreign 
wife. There were other Jewish priests and great men in the 
same condition with Manasseh; and there was good organiz- 
ing ability in the family of Sanballat. Instead of longer 
fighting their battle in Jerusalem, they withdrew in large 
numbers, to the Samaritan country, and there set up a rival 
worship, based on the law of Moses, with Manasseh as high 
priest. The true date of the schism is about the beginning 
of the pontificate of Jaddua, that is, about 344 B.C. Their 
temple charter, from Alexander the great was a few years 
later. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE CHRIST, 
BASED ON LUKE. 


By Wriiu1AM R. HARPER AND GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 


Yave University. 


(Copyrighted, 1890.) 
Introductory Statements.—r. The series of ‘‘ Studies” of which this is the first, will 
include forty-eight, all treating of the Life of the Christ, based on the Book of Luke. 
2. The plan herewith presented does not aim to present results, but to suggest an order of work 
which will secure resudts. . 


3. It is not intended for professional scholars, but for students of any class who desire to study. 


Helps.—:. Any good commentary will be found serviceable. The following books are particu- 
larly recommended as helpful and inexpensive: 
(1) Cambridge Bible for Schools, St. Luke, by F. W. Farrar, D. D., Macmillan & Co. 
(N. Y.), $1.10 (abbreviated, Farrar); (2) Handbooks for Bible Classes, St. Luke, by T. M. 
Lindsay, D. D., 2 vols., Scribner & Welford (N. Y.), $1.50 (abbreviated, Lindsay) ; (3) 
The Handy Commentary, St. Luke, by E. H. Plumptre, D. D., Cassell & Co. (N. Y.), $1.00. 

2. References will be made from time to time in these “‘ studies” to the following works ; (1) Van 
Oosterzee on Luke in the Lange series (abbreviated, Vax VU.) ; (2) the Pulpit Commentary, 
St. Luke, 2 vols. (Pulp. Com.) ; (3) Godet, on Luke, 2 vols. (Godet); (4) Westcott, Intro- — 
duction to the Gospels (Westc.); (5) Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Christ (Staff.). Ref- 
erences to other works will be made in full. 


3. A “‘ Life of Jesus Christ’ while not indispensable will afford much assistance in the “* studies.’’ 
The Life of Christ, by Rev. J. Stalker, Scribner & Welford, 60 cts., is unsurpassed in real 
value by many larger works. The books of Farrar, Geikie, Edersheim, Vallings, and 
Ellicott are helpful. Zhe Life of Christ, by Dr. B. Weiss, Scribner & Welford (N. Y.), 
3 Vols., $9.00, is the latest and ablest work of German scholarship. It is a book for critical 
students, 

4. A good Bible Dictionary will aid wonderfully in this work. The American Sunday School 
Union's (Schaff’s) Dictionary of the Bible, $2.00, is recommended. Smith's Bible Diction- 
ary is the standard work. It is published in its unabridged form by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Boston), 4 vols., $20.00, There are numerous abridgments. 

5. These * helps’? must be rigidly held subordinate to the study and investigation of the text itself, 
The primary aim of these “‘ studies” is to lead the student ¢o do Ais own work, 

6. It is understood that these “studies” are prepared on the basis of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. The student will not permit himself to be without it even if he has no 
other help. It is better than any commentary. 


Different Grades.—Four different grades of each “study” are published; the first or e/e- 
mentary grade, arranged for those who have made least progress in biblical study; the 
second or intermediate for those who are somewhat older ; the third or progressive for 
those who are still older and have gained some experience in work of this kind; the 
fourth or advanced, for those who have time and are able to do work of still higher 
character, Only the advanced grade is published in the Stupent (four studies in each 
monthly issue for 1890). The other grades are issued separately in pamphlet form.t 


STUDIES I AND IIL—THE PRELUDE. LUKE 1: 1-56, 


Bemark.—It is desirable that in beginning each “study” the entire passage 
assigned be read over rapidly and the main divisions of the narrative noted. 
* The January number contains efgh? * studies,” in order that ample material for study may be 
in the student’s hands from the first. 
+ For full particulars, address The Student Publishing Co., 28 Cooper Union, New York City, 
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|. EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


[It will be noted that the following order is observed invariably in this work : 
(1) the verse or section is read and its contents stated in a general way; 
(2) important or difficult words and phrases are studied ; (3) a complete 
statement of the contents of the verse or section is formed in view of the 
work already done ; (4) the religious teaching is sought.] 


§ 1. Chapter 1: 1-4. 

1. Look over these verses and note their subject. Is it not Origin, character and 
purpose of the Book? 

2. Of words and phrases the following require study :* (1) have-taken-in-hand 
(v. 1), (a) the same Gk. word in Acts 9:29 (“ went-about ”); 19:13. (“took 
upon ”); (b) in view of the context in this and the other passages does this 
word suggest more or less failure in the undertaking ? (2) those matters, etc., 
i. e., the life of Jesus ; (3) delivered (v. 2), (a) chiefly by word of mouth, (b) 
same word in Mk. 7:3; Acts 6:14; 1 Cor. 11:2, 23; (4) which, refers to 
“they” not to “us”; (5) eyewitnesses and ministers, i. e., apostles chiefly ; 
(6) traced-the-course-of (v. 3), lit. “ followed-alongside-of ;” note the figure ; 
(7) in order, either (a) order of time, or (b) of logical and spiritual relation— 
to be decided by further study of the book ; (8) most-excellent, probably an 
Official title, cf. Acts 23:26; 26:25; (9) Anow,i.e., fully and clearly; (10) 
wast-instructed, more fully ‘‘ didst-receive-oral-teaching.” 

3. Is it not sufficient as a statement of the contents of this section to say, Since 
many accounts of the life of Jesus had been prepared on the basis of what the 


apostles told us, I concluded to investigate all things and to write an orderly nar- 
rative, noble Theophilus, that you might be sure of what you had been taught. 

4. In view of the facts (1) that Luke put forth such effort to make clear and cer- 
tain the facts of Jesus’ life, (2) since he saw that faith depends on the 
certainty of them—(3) consider the obligation resting upon us to know the 
facts and to attain this certainty.+ 


§2. Chapter 1 : 5-7. 

1. Read and note the subject: Zhe Afe and character of Zacharias and his wife. 

2. Words and phrases calling for examination are, (1) Herod} (v. 5), (a) date, (b) 
history, (c) character ; (2) course of Abijah (a) cf. 1 Chr. 23:6; 24:1, 10, (b) 
the use made of this in the chronology of Jesus’ life ;§ (3) Aad no child (v. 7), 
regarded as a misfortune. Why? 

3. Study the following condensation of the section ; J Herod's reign there lived a 
priest, Z., and his wife, E., righteous people but childless in their old age. 

4. Observe an upright and godly personal and family life maintained in spite of 
the withholding of ardently desired blessings. . 


§ 3. Chapter 1 : 8-25. 
1. This passage relates to The angel’s announcement to Zacharias, and its results. 
2. (1) Jt came to pass (v. 8), an O. T. phrase, one of many similar Hebraic phrases in 
this chapter ; (2) thy supplication (v. 13), (a) for ason ; how reconcile with the 


* Besides the material in the commentaries, students will find a brief but helpful treatment in 
Westcott, pp. 196-198. 

+A helpful presentation of these thoughts will be found in Alexander Zfisé¢/es of St. ohn (Ex- 
positor’s Library), pp. 45-48. . 

$See Bible Dict. art. Herod ; or Stapfer, pp. 68-70. § Cf. Farrar, p. 45. 
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unbelief of v.18? or (b) for the promised Messiah (Christ)* ; (3) John, its 
meaning? (4) “there shall be wide-spread joy as a result of his birth” 
(v.14) ; how was this fulfilled? (5) filled with the Holy Ghost (v.15), in the 
O. T. sense, endowment with the gifts required for service, cf. Ex. 31:3; 
Judg. 13:29; 1Sam. 11:6; (6) go before his face (v.17), i. e., be the Lord’s 
herald ; (7) fathers to children either (a) heal domestic troubles, or (b) recall 
the days of the patriarchs ;* (8) seen a vision (v.22), throws light on v. 11 
“appeared ;” (9) reproach (v. 25), in what it consisted ? 


3. The condensed statement of this passage may be arrived at as follows: (1) 


vs. 8-12, “ While Z. burns incense in the temple the appearance to_him of 
an angel terrifies him”; (2) vs. 13-17 “the angel says, You shall havea 
son named John who, endowed with spiritual power, shall be the herald of 
the Lord and prepare the people for him;” (3) vs. 18-25, “ Z. asks fora 
sign and is made dumb by the angel until the word is fulfilled. On his 
return home Elizabeth conceives and hides herself.” Summing up these 
several statements: An angel appears to Z, in the midst of his priestly service 
and announces that a son shall be born to him named John who shall be the her- 
ald of the coming Lord, Z.is made dumb for doubting it. He returns home 
and the announcement begins to be fulfilled. 


4. May not the religious teaching be found in the fact that one who is to doa 


mighty spiritual work for God (1) is given somehow in answer to prayer; 
(2) to one least expecting him ; (3) must himself practice self-denial and (4) 
must be filled with the Holy Ghost. Such a man is great in the sight of 
the Lord. 


§4. Chapter 1 : 26-38. 


1. Does not your reading of these verses determine that they relate how The angel 


announces to Mary that she shall bear Jesus? : 


2. (1) A virgin betrothed (v.27); learn something of the significance of betrothal 


among the Jews ;+ (2) Aighly favored (v. 28), etc.; what light on the character 
of M.? (3) éroubled; why? (4) Jesus (v.31), meaning (Mt. 1:21)? (5) Were 


vs. 32a, 33, fulfilled? Why not? (5) Aandmaid, what light on Mary’s char- 
acter? 


3. The contents of these verses may be given thus: Zhe angel visits and salutes a 


betrothed virgin named Mary announcing,“ You shall have a son Jesus, son 
and successor of David, son of God, since the Holy Ghost shall come upon you. 
Elizabeth, too, is to bear a son, according to God's promise.” Mary accepts sub- 
missively the message of the angel, 


4. Observe the devout humility and obedience of one who is called to do and be 


that, which, though inexpressibly exalting, is associated with much that is 
incredible and humiliating. 


§5. Chapter x : 39-45. 


1. Read this section and decide whether the subject of this section is Mary’s visit 


to Elizabeth. 


2. (1) Went in haste (v. 39); what reason for this journey? (2) Ai//-country, where? 


(3) she that beheved (v. 45) ; further light on Mary’s character. 


* Cf. Pulp. Com. note. 


+ Cf. Bid, Dict., arts, Betrothal, marriage ; Bissell, Bid/ical Antiquities, pp. 44-46. 
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3. Note the following permanent statement: A/ary hastens to Elisabeth who, as she 
enters, is led to salute her as the mother of the Lord and blesses her faith with 
assurance of fulfilment. 

4. Is not your attention here directed to the need of sympathy and the helpfulness 
of it? 


§6. Chapter 1: 46-56. 


1. May this be called .i/ary’s ? 

2. (1) Notice that vs. 46 and 47 state the same thought in different forms. This is 
a characteristic of Hebrew poetry called “ parallelism ;” find other exam- 
ples in the hymn ; (2) compare the language with that of the O. T., i. e. (a) 
with Hannah's song, 1 Sam, 2: 1-10; (b) with Ps. 35:9; I11:9; 103:17; 
98:1; Isa. 31:8: Mic. 7:20; (3) all generations, etc.; light on Mary’s faith . 
(4) in v. 52 note that the two lines express opposite thoughts ; this is called 
antith.tic parallelism, so v. §3 ; (5) study the statements of vs. 51-53 and in- 
quire their meaning in the circumstances; e.g., (a) this is God’s ordinary 
action in the world, or (b) he will do this through the birth and life of the 
Christ. 

3. The contents of the hymn are worthy of special study ; observe four strophes,* 
(1) vs. 46, 47, my whole being rejoices in God, my saviour ; (2) vs. 48-50 [my 
saviour] Jecause he exalted meso that coming generations shall call me blessed, 
therein displaying his might, his holiness and his mercy ; (3) vs. 50-53, his mer- 
cy extends to all his servants, manifested in the power by which he abases the 
haughty and lifts up the lowly, (4) this mercy to his people being in fulfillment 
of promise. 

4. Does not this hymn illustrate God's mercy toward them that fear him (1) in 
lifting them up, (2) in protecting them, (3) in fulfilling his promises on their 
behalf. 


Il. CLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


7. The Contents and Summary. 


1) The Contents. The following table of the sections of the material is to be 
read, studied and reviewed until it is thoroughly mastered. 


THE PRELUDE. 


§ 1. Ortcin, CHARACTER, AND PURPOSE OF THE BOOK, 

§ 2. Lire AND CHARACTER OF ZACHARIAS AND HIS WIFE, 

§ 3. THE ANGEL’s MESSAGE TO ZACHARIAS AND ITS RESULT, 
§ 4. THE ANGEL’s MEssAGE TO Mary. 

§ 5. Mary’s VisiT To ELIZABETH. 

§ 6. Mary’s Hymn. 

2) The Summary. Setting aside vs. 1-4 which is an introduction, gather under this 
the various statements of the contents into a general view of the thought of the 
whole passage, e.g. Jn the reign of Herod an angel announces (1) to the old 
priest Zacharias that his wife Elizabeth shall bear him a son who is to be the 
herald of the Lord; (2) afterwards to Mary, a betrothed virgin, that the Holy 
Ghost shall come upon her and she shall bear Jesus the Christ of God. Meckly 
receiving this message she hastens to Elizabeth who greets her as the mother of 
the Lord, whereupon Mary sings of God's mercy in exalting her as well as all 
lowly ones, putting down the haughty, and fullfilling his promises to Israel, 


* Lindsay I, pp. so, 5: (notes), gives.an excellent analysis. 
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2. Observations on the Material. 


The Life and Times of The Christ. 39 


The following statements of facts or conclusions which are of importance in 


connection with the passage are to be read carefully and considered. 


30) The chronological material given here has 
much to do with settling the date of the 
baptism of Jesus.* 

31) 3:6. Luke emphasizes the universal element 
in the Gospel life and thought, cf. 2: 14, 32. 

32) 3: 7-14. In the religious world, formalism 
and spiritual pride were manifest; in 
social life men were characterized by 
selfishness, greed and violence.t 

33) That such people should come to John 
meant a great moral awakening in the 
nation, 

34) 3:2, 3, 7-9. John in his call, his work and his 
preaching is a prophet. 

35) His preaching was severely practical, and 
yet he proclaimed the Christ.¢ 

36) Some of this material (vs. 10-14) shows that 


Luke had other sources of knowledze 
than Mt. or Mk. 

37) Luke passes over the baptism of Jesus and 
emphasizes the communication of the 
Spirit to him. 

38) That Jesus prayed is an evidence that he 
felt the need of prayer. 

39) 3:21. It was while Jesus was praying that 
the Spirit came upon him.§ 

4°) 3:22. The Father was “ well pleased in” 
his Son before this occasion.] 

41) However the dove” may be regarded, it 
is plain that the Spirit came upon Jesus 
to remain with him.¢ 

42) Since he possessed that Spirit from the be- 

ginning this event must have had a 

different meaning for him,** 


8. Topics for Study. 


Observe the topical arrangement of the observations for further study: 

1) The Work of John. [Obs. 32-35]: (1) Note the two elements in his work (a) 
preaching, (b) baptizing; consider their relation. (2) Enumerate some 
characteristics of his ministry, e. g. (a) a call for moral reformation, (b) a 
messianic proclamation; consider the relation of these two, cf. Mt. 3:7- 

(3) Estimate the resudts of his ministry, (a) in a great popular reforma- 


* We rest, then, in the conclusion, that Jesus was baptized December, 779 (A.D. 26), or Janu- 
ary, qe (A.D, 27)” Andrews, Essay on the Date of the Lord’s Baptism, in Life of Our Lord, pp. 
22-35. * We prefer to think of Jesus journeying toward the Jordan in the — days of the year 
28 A.D.” Weiss, Life of Christ, 1., p. 318. Cf. Lindsay, 1., p. 64. 

+ ‘* Such were the pitiable features of society—a nation enslaved ; the upper classes devoting 
themselves to selfishness, courtiership aud scepticism ; the teachers and chief professors of reli- 
gion lost in mere shows of ceremonialism, and boasting themselves the favorites of Gud, while 
their souls were honey-combed with self-deception and vice; the body of the people misled by 
false ideals; and seething at the bottom of society, a neglected mass of unblushing and unre- 

trained sin.” Stalker, § 36. 

¢ For a characterization of his preaching cf. Farrar, Luke, pp. 86, 87. 

§ ‘Is it not intimated that he was looking for some recognition of his messiahship to be given, 
and that he earnestly besought this now ?” Bliss, Commentary on Luke, p. 69. 

| “It may be said, that if we allow the verb to refer us to the past, we do not know to what 
point to go back... . Perhaps the divine thought is: ‘In the adoption of that plan of human 
redemption of which thou wast to be the Mediator and Finisher, I was well pleased with thee.” 
Bliss, p. 70. 

q ‘‘ While he was praying and gazing up into heaven the deep blue vault was rent asunder, 
and the sinless one gazed far into the realms of eternal light; and as he gazed he saw descend a 
ray of glory, which, dove-like, brooded above his head and then lighted upon him. ... . That 
the form of a dove absolutely descended and lighted on Jesus seems unlikely ; a radiant, glorious 
Something. . . . . John compares it to a dove—this cloud of glory sailing through the clear heaven, 
then, bird-like, sinking, hovering, brooding over, then lighting upon him.” Pulp. Com., L., p. 69. 
Per contra, Schaffin Van O. “ The quiet flight and resting dove betokened no rushing torrent of 
inspiration .... but a uniform unfolding of the life of God, the loftiness, yet the calm repose of 
a nature itself Divine. ” Neander, Life of Christ, p. 67. 

** “The vision and the voice contained a subjective revelation of the Holy Spirit, intended 
exclusively for the Baptist . . . . (Jesus) needed no such revelation.”” Neander, Life of Ch., p. 68. 
This was neither a meaningless symbol nor merely a signal to the Baptist. It was the symbol 
of a special gift then given to qualify Him for His work.”’ Stalker, §49. ‘‘ From this time Jesus 
was to be under the constant operation of the Spirit, which enabled him to say and to do whai was 
needful to his Messianic calling.” Weiss, 1., p. 327. 
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4. Religious Teaching. 


Let all the religious teachings of the sections be gathered up into the one great 
lesson of the passage. Does it not have to do with the Proclamation of a 
Deliverer and Preparation for him, (a) all originating in a divine impulse, (b) 
all according to divine promise, (c) all finding its earthly beginning among 
devoted servants of God, (d) the deliverer himself to be preceded by a 
human herald, and (e) though the Son of God, also the son of Mary. 


STUDIES III AND IV.—BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JOHN AND 
JESUS. LUKE 1:57—2: 52. 


Remark: It is desirable that in beginning each “study” (1) the material of the 
preceding “study” be reviewed, and (2) the entire passage assigned be 
read over rapidly and the main divisions of the narrative noted. 


EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


[It will be noted that the following order is observed invariably in this work : 1) 
the verse or section is read and its contents stated in a general way ; (2) 
important or difficult words and phrases are studied ; (3) a complete state- 
ment of the contents of the verse or section is formed in view of the work 
already done ; (4) the religious teaching is sought.] 


§1. Chapter 1 : 57-66. 


1. Read and note the subject: Birth of John and events attending it, 

2. The following words and phrases may be studied with the helps available : (1) 
Eighth day,v. 59, cf. Gen. 17: 12; (2) would-have-called, lit. “ were calling,” 
i. e. “wanted to call”; (3) made-signs (v. 62), was Z. deaf also? (4) writing- 
tablet (v. 63), see Comm. or Bib. Dict. for description ; (5) marvelled, was it 
in view of both mother and father agreeing independently on this name? (6) 
noised-abroad (v.65), so that Luke may have learned thus these facts ; (7) 
hand of the Lord, etc., an O. T. phrase, cf. Judg. 2:15; Ezra7:9. 

3. Study the following condensation of this section: The child of E.is born amid . 
rejoicing, circumcised, named John by mother and father. The father at once 
recovers speech and praises God. These things move all who hear of them to 
wonder, fear and consider the future. 

4. Observe how much greater likelihood of the growth of a child in righteousness, 
when, as in this case, in the giving of his name, in the life and the belief of 
his parents and in the universal expectation, the atmosphere of godly influ- 
ences is thrown about him from the beginning. 


§ 2. Chapter 1: 67-79. 


1. Look over these verses and note the subject. Is it not 7he hymn of Zacharias ? 

2. (1) prophesied (v. 67), (a) note the revival of prophecy, (b) in what sense this is 
called prophecy (cf. Van O., note on v. 67) ; (2) hath-wrought-redemption 
(v. 68), (a) lit. “ wrought red,” though still in the future, regarded as past, (b) 
“redemption” equals “deliverance,” (c) is it from national oppressors or 
national sins? (3) horn of salv.(v. 69), cf. Ps. 18:2; 92:10; (4) v. 74, first 
political freedom, then righteousness; (5) remission of sins (v. 77), i. 
when their sins are remitted the nation will know that deliverance is at 
hand, Mk. 1: 4, (cf. Pulp. Comm., note on v. 72); (6) the day'spring (v. 78) see 
the explanation of the figure in Lindsay, note on v. 78. 
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3. Try to arrive at the contents of the hymn as follows :* (1) vs. 68-70, “ Blessed 
be God who has come and redeemed his people by a strong Deliverer in 
the line of David, foretold by prophets from the first ;” (2) vs. 71-75, “he is 
to save us, in mercy, according to his ancient promise, from enemies, to 
serve him uprightly forever ;” (3) vs. 76-79, “this child is to prepare his 
way by proclaiming first God’s merciful forgiveness, whereon deliverance 
leading out of dark despair into peace shall dawn.” Now, the three parts 
may be united, viz: Blessed be God who comes, as foretold, in the Deliverer 
whose work is to biing in our promised relief from enemies, and our holy ser- 
vice of God, whose coming this child shall prepare us for by the offer of forgive- 
ness, and shall usher in the dawn of peace. 

4. Among other religious teachings is it not here emphasized that the source of 

the messianic forgiveness, peace and salvation is the mercy of God? 


§3. Chapter 1: 80, 

1. What is the subject? Is it The early years of John? 

2. (1) Strong in spirit: does this suggest the sweeter or the sterner elements of 
spirituality ?} (2) deserts, where? (3) skewing, (a) same root in Lk. 10:1 
(“appointed ”); Acts 1:24 (“chosen”), (b) hence “appointment” to his 
public ministry. 

3. May not this verse be thus summed up, viz: John grows in spiritual strengthand 
ts in the deserts till he begins his work. 

4. Is there not suggested here the wisdom of temporary retirement from the 

world in preparation for ministry to men? 


§ 4. Chapter 2: 1-7. 


1. Let the student after reading these verses state their general subject. 

2. Study the following words and phrases: (1) decree (v. 1), on the historical diffi- 
culty, see Farrar, Luke, p. 62, of Lindsay, Luke I, p. 55; (2) Cesar Augustus 
cf, Bib. Dict., etc.; (3) exrolled, either (a) for military purposes, or (b) for a 
tax-levy ; (4) jirst enrolment (v.2), any news of a second? Cf. Acts 5:37; 
(5) Quirintus, on the historical difficulty, see Farrar and Lindsay, as before ; 
(6) Bethichem (v.4), where? (7) detrothed (v.5), not different from “ married ” 
except in one respect, cf. Mt. 1: 25 ; (8) jirstborn (v. 7), does this imply other 
children later? cf. Heb. 1: 6. 

3. Let the following statement be scrutinized as a condensation of this section: 
In obedience to an imperial decree given when Q. was governor of Syria Joseph, 
according to custom, went, with his betrothed to his ancestral city, Bethlehem, 
where Mary bore a son and having swathed him laid him in a manger, 
the inn being full. 

4. Consider, as a religious teaching of these circumstances, the lowly birth of the 
Saviour. 


$5, Chapter 2: 820. 


1. May this passage be entitled, Ze Announcement to the Shepherds, and its result ? 
2. In the field (v.8) different views as to the time of year; (2) glory of the Lord 
(v. 9), cf. 1 Kgs. 8: 10, 11; (3) Christ (v.11), cf. marg.; (4) sign (v.12), how 
could that be a sign? (5) tx the highest (v. 14); (6) men in whom, etc., either 
(a) all men are blessed in the child, or (b) God’s chosen ones; (7) v. 14, 


* Lindsay I., p. 53, note, gives an analysis, 
+ See Ecce Homo, p. 13. 
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study the form of the song, a three-fold parallelism ; cf. Farrar or Lindsay ; 
a somewhat different view in Van. O., p. 39. 

3. Will not the complete statement of this passage be somewhat as follows? 
Shepherds tending flocks at night are told by an angel of the joyful event of the 
birth of the Christ and are given a sign, A chorus of angels ascribes praise to 
God and peace to men his delight. The shepherds find the child and his parents, 
to whom they tell the story. Mary ponders over it. The shepherds depart in 
wonder and praise to God. 

4. Does not this narrative teach that God regards the advent of the Deliverer as of 
immense importance to the humblest class of people ?* 


§ 6. Chapter 2: 21-24. 


1. Look over these verses and note their subject. Is it not Circumcision, Naming 
and Presentation of Jesus ? 

2. Select five or six words and phrases in this section which you may regard as 
important and difficult and with what help is available study them care- 
fully. 

3. May not the contents of these verses be stated thus? Zhe child is circumcised, 
named Jesus, and in due time presented to the Lord in Jerusalem, according to 
law, with the appropriate offering. 

4. Observe that he who is to deliver the people of Israel is made subject to their 
appointed laws and religious customs. 


87. Chapter 2: 25-39. 

1. Read this passage and note that it deals with Zhe testimony of Simeon and Anna. 

2. Study these words and phrases: (1) consolation of Israel (v.25), (a), i.e., the 
coming of the Christ, (b), cf. Isa. 40:1; (2) for revelation to the G. (v. 32), (a) 
“so that they may see it and come,” (b) note the spiritual insight, cf. Isa. 2:2; 
60 : 1-3 ; (3) marvelling (v.33), at his knowledge of the child or the great- 
ness of his prophecy? (4) falling aud rising (v.34) ; (5) sign, note the hint of 
opposition ; (6) a sword, etc. (v. 35), was this anguish. (a) because of her 
doubt and disbelief, or (b) in view of the opposition of others to her child? 
(7) spake of him to ail(v.38), possible source of Luke’s knowledge; (8) re- 
turned (v. 39), (a) note the omission of events mentioned in Mt. 2: 1-22, (b) 
observe possible contradictions between the accounts, and seek fora solu- 
tion.t 

3. May not this section be summed up as follows? The pious Simeon meets them 
and sees,in the child, the Christ whom he was to behold before death. He thanks 
God for the sight of the universal Saviour. Blessing the wondering parents, he 
tells Mary that the child is a signin whom, with anguish to herself, men will 
show what they are, some for, some against him. 


4. Is not an important religious teaching of this section the universal significance 
of the presence of the Christ in the world, in whom the thoughts of both 
Jew and Gentile are revealed ? 


* “The birth of Jesus ushers in the time when the religious life of the individual is first esti- 
mated at its true value and therefore becomes an object of God's hallowing and providential 
grace.”—Weiss I, p. 255. 

+ For differing views see Van O., p. 46, and Weiss I, p. 260. 
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§8. Chapter 2: 41-50. 


1. Read these verses, Criticize the following temporary statement of their sub- 
ject: Zhe Passover Visit to the Temple. 

2. Words and phrases for study are (1) parents went every year (v.41); light on 
Mary's character ? (2) twelve years old (v. 42), (a) a turning point in a Jewish 
boy's life, cf. Comm. (b) implies more maturity than with us, hence vs. 43, 
44; (3) doctors (v. 46), (a) teachers of the law, (b) he sat asa pupil; (4) hy 
Sather and I, (v. 48), significance? (5) v. 49 (a) the first saying of Jesus, (b) 
significance lies not in use of word “ Father,” cf. Isa. 63:16; Jer. 31:9, 
but “ my Father,” (c) consider its significance, implying the consciousness 
of a unique relation to God.* 

3. Consider the following condensed statement: According to their custom the par- 
ents attend the passover, taking Jesus, now twelve years old. They finish their 
service and depart. Missing Jesus they search for him and find him in the 
temple among the teachers, who ave astonished at his wisdom. To his mother's 
reproach he gives an answer, incomprehensible to them,“ You should have known 
that I must have been in my Father's house.” 

4. Let the student, in view of his study of the passage, draw out what may be re- 
garded as its essential religious teaching. 


$9. Chapter 2: 40, 51, 52. 

1. Read and note the subject. Is it Zhe Growth of Jesus ? 

2. ‘(a) Grew and waxed strong (v. 40), physically ; (2) filled, cf. marg. “becoming 
filled ;” what suggestion in this? (3) sudject (v. £1), for his life and occupa- 
tion, cf. Mk. 6: 2,3; John 7:15; (4) 4ef¢, bearing on source and character 
of this narrative ? (5) éxcreased, etc. (v.52), bodily and spiritual growth ; (6) 
Savor, etc.; is this any more than a general statemeni ? 

3. Make a full and yet condensed statement of the thouglit of these verses accord- 
ing to the examples already given. 

4. Observe how he who is the Christ passes his youth in the seclusion of a Jew- 
ish home in a country village, and compare with the training of Jol.n in the 
desert 


Il. CLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. The Contents and Summary. 


1) The Contents, The following table of the sections of the material is to be 
read, studied and reviewed until it is thoroughly mastered. 


BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JOHN AND JESUS. 


§ 1. BirTH OF JoHN AND EVENTS ATTENDING IT, 

§ 2, THE Hymn oF ZACHARIAS. 

§ 3. EARLY YEARS OF JOHN. 

§ 4. THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 

§ 5. THE ANNOUNCEMENT TO SHEPHERDS AND ITS RESULT. 
§ 6. CIRCUMCISION, NAMING AND PRESENTATION OF JESUS, 
§ 7. TESTIMONY OF SIMEON AND ANNA. 

§ 8. Passover VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 

§ 9. THE GROWTH OF Jesus. 


* Weiss I., pp. 278-280, is helpful here. 
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2) The Summary. Gathering together the various statements of the contents of 
this passage, note the following summary. John is born, circumcised and 
named amid circumstances that cause joy, wonder and wide-spread interest. 
Zacharias celebrates nis birth by a song of praise to God for sending deliverance 
through the Christ whose way John is to prepare and bring in the light of peace. 
During the sojourn of Joseph and Mary at Bethlehem, Jesus is born, his birth 
joyfully heralded by angels to shepherds who find him in a manger. He ts cir- 
cumcised, named, presented in the temple where Simeon greets him as the Christ 
and predicts opposition to him and Anna spreads the news. At twelve, he is 
taken to the Passover, and, left behind by his parents, is found in the temple 
among the teachers and declares that his true place is in his Father's house. He 
returns to Nazareth and grows in body, mind and soul, in favor with God and 
men, 


2. Observations upon the Material. 


The following important facts or inferences coming up in connection with the 
material are to be read carefully and considered : 


23) The reticence of the Gospel writers concern- 


15) Children were cherished tenderly and care- 
ing the years of the youth of Jesusis of 


fully trained in Israel (cf. Bissell, 2742. 


Antiquities, p. 33). 

16) 1: 59-80. John was born into a family and 
social circle that cherished lofty spiritual 
ideas concerning God and his Christ. 

17) 1: 67. Prophecy, which had been silent 
since Malachi, now is revived. 

18) The hymn of Z. is saturated with Old Tes- 
tament language and thought. 

19) 1:71, 74. In the conception of the Christ 
that Z. had, the idea of deliverance from 
earthly enemies was prominent. 


weight in determining the truth of what 
they do tell us about it. 

24) 2: 49. Jesus was conscious in his childhood 

. of a peculiar relation to God. 

25) His was a perfectly natural human growth 
in body and mind, yet possessing in a 
unique manner the favor of God.t 

26) One visit of angels and one other possibly 
miraculous event (2: 26-28) are narrated 
here. 

27) The statements that Mary thoughtfully re- 


membered these things, 2: 19, 51, and that 
other persons spoke of them (1 : 65, 66; 2; 
17, 38) suggest a ‘probable source for 
Luke’s account, 
25,38. There was at that time a circle of 
religious people who were expecting the 
coming of the Christ. 

29) 2:34. The opposition which Jesus after. 
wards met and the reason of it are sug- 
gested in Simeon’s words. 


20) 1:80. John was prepared for his work by 
an ascetic training. 

21) The historical uncertainty in 2: 1, 2 has 
made it difficult to fix accurately the 
date of Jesus’ birth, cf. Lindsay, I., p. 56, 
note. 

22) 2: 7-16. The presence of the lowly and the 
lofty * about the birth place of Jesus isa 
mark of the essential historical character 
and truthfulness of the representation. 


8. Topics for Study. 


Observe the topical arrangement of the observations for further study: 
1) Character of the Material. [Obs. 6-8, 13, 14, 18, 22, 23, 26, 27.]: (1) Esti- 
mate the literary character of 1:5-2:52 in view of (a) its difference from 1: 
1-4, (b) the O. T. expressions in it, (c) more generally, the Hebraic element 
in it. (2) Consider its historical character in view of (a) the angelic element 


* Stalker §§ 6-10 may profitably be read here. ‘ 

+**We must accordingly come to the conclusion that Jesus has received no impulses from any of 
the peculiar religious tendencies that were current among the people, that he grew up spiritually 
asa child of his nation under the influence of his pious parents’ home, and of the free, active, 
natural life around him ; yet in such a manner that the life-giving spring of scripture, from which 
the latter drew its best animating principles, flowed directly for him; and the original purity of a 
soul, which breathed in the atmosphere of a divine love which had never been clouded, preserved 
Him from every false way.”” Weiss, Life of Christ, I., p. 290. 
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(b) the miraculous element, (c) the delicacy and reserve of manner, (d) the 

reticence as to matter, (e) the Apocryphal Gospels, (f) suggestions of per- 

sonal recollections, (g) historical difficulties (2: 1-3). (3) Observe possible 

sources of the material (a) a Hebrew document inserted here by Luke, (b) 

Luke's verbatim notes of personal recollections. (4) Decide between three 
ways of interpreting the material, (a) as containing exact accounts of words 
and events, (b) as a record of current legends or pious fabrications, (c) as 
containing essentially historical recollections but the mode of representa- 
tion due to the author or compiler. 

2) The Historical Situation.* [Obs. 9, 17, 19, 21, 28]: (1) From 1:5, 74; 2:1-4 
as a basis seek to form a clear idea of the political condition of the Jewish 
people at the birth of Jesus. (2) Observe also their religious condition (a) 
in its darker aspects (cf. 1:16, 17), (b) in the religious revival at this time. 
(3) Make a special study of Zacharias’ Hymn from this historical apatgeten, 

3) The Youth of Jesus.t [Obs. 9, 21-25, 27, 28]: (1) From Lk. 2:1-52; Mt. 2 
1-23 indicate and arrange in order the events of his childhood. (2) Con- 
sider and explain the reticence of the Gospels. (3) State any further facts 
about his intellectual and religious education and occupations. (4) What 
may be said (a) as to his development, (b) as to the influence of his home 
life upon it. (5) Try to determine from all facts especially the event of 2: 
42-51, (a) Jesus’ relation to God, (b) his consciousness of this relation. 


4, Religious Teaching. 


The following is suggested as the chief religious teaching: the Advent of the 
Deliverer who is (a) born in humble circumstances, (b) first announced to 
men of lowly occupation, (c) announced, however, by angelic heralds, (d} 
as a youth living quietly in a village home, (e) growing according to the 
laws of human development, (f) yet having a sense of unique relationship 
to God. 


STUDIES V AND VI—THE MINISTRY OF JOHN. Luxe 3:1-22.$ 


Remark : It is desirable that in each “study,” (1) the material of the preceding 
“study” be reviewed, and (2) the entire passage assigned be read over 
rapidly and the main divisions of the narrative noted. 


|. EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


[It will be noted that the following order is observed invariably in this work: (1) 
the verse or section is read and its contents stated in a general way ; (2) 
important or difficult words and phrases are studied ; (3) a complete state- 
ment of the contents of the verse or section is formed in view of the work 
already done; (4) the religious teaching is sought.] 


* Cf. Stalker, § 26-39. 

+Cf. Stalker, §§ 11-24; Vallings’ ¥esus Christ, the divine man, (ch. 6) is stimulating ; a fuller treat- 
ment is found in Weiss, I., pp. 275-293. 

}In the preparation of this and the following studies the material of the ‘* Inductive Studies 
on the Life of the Christ according to the Gospel of Mark,” has been freely employed. Students 
are referred to this‘ series” for a somewhat different presentation of this general subject, cf. 
The Old Testament Student, Sept.—June, 1888-'89, New Testament Supplement. 
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§ 1. Chapter 3: 1-6, 


1. Read these verses and consider their subject: Beginning of John's ministry. 

2. The following words and phrases require attention: (1) ji/teenth year (v. 1), an 
important fact in chronology of Jesus’ life ; (2) examine the historical and 
geographical material in v. 1; (3) Anas (v. 2), historical difficulty here? (4) 
word of God came, “the old prophetic call,” 1 Sam. 15: 10; Jer. 1:2; Hos. 
1:1, etc.; (5) preaching (v. 3), for the words cf. Mt. 3:2; (6) daptism, by im- 
mersion or otherwise? (7) of repentance, decide whether (a) producing 
repentance, (b) an expression and symbol of repentance ; (8) unto remission, 
etc., decide whether (a) the bapt. of rep. itself secured remission, or (b) 
pointed to that which the Christ would give ; (9) in vs. 4-6 note (a) the lan- 
guage and import of the original (Isa. 4o ; 3-5), (b) compare and explain 
differences ;* (10) a// flesh (v. 6), peculiar to Lk.; (11) read and compare Mt. 
3 : 1-6, noting (a) his dress and food, (b) his popularity. 

3. Is it not sufficient, as a statement of the contents of this section, to say, Jn the 
Sifteenth year of Tiberias, amid the political and ecclesiastical conditions of that 
time John came, according to prophecy, preaching the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins. 

. Observe the usefulness of symbols in religion (e.g. Baptism) (a) to develop 
personal religious life, (b) to preserve the purity of religious teaching, (c) 
to illustrate and testify to religious truth. 


§2. Chapter 3: 7-14. 


. After reading over this passage let the student decide upon a suitable state- 
ment to serve as its theme. 

. (1) multitudes (v.7), cf. Mk. 1: 5, significant of the extent of the work ; (2) of- 
spring of vipers, (a) explain the figure, (b) to whom specially addressed ? 
Mt. 3:7; (3) we have Abraham (v. 8), light upon religious belief of the time ; 
(4) axe is laid (v.9), (a) explain the figure, (b) note the prediction of judg- 
ment: (5) ¢wo coats (v. 11), (a) the figure? (b) the sin of selfishness ; (6) pudii- 
cans (v. 12), see Bib. Dict. for their character and occupation; (7) extort 
(v. 13), (a) light on their methods, (b) the sin what? (8) note in v. 14 the three 
temptations of a soldier’s life, cf. Lindsay, p. 69, note. 

. Study the following summary: John says (1) in general “ Brood of vipers, how 
come you here? only the evidence of repentant lives—not descent from Abra- 
ham, which God might make these stones to have—will save you from the im- 
pending destruction of all unrighteousness ;” (2) in particular—(a) “ let the 
people renounce their selfishness, (b) the publican, his avarice, (c) the soldier, 
his license.” 

Is there not the religious teaching here that none can avoid the certain punish- 
ment of sin except by renouncing it in every form? 


§3. Chapter 3: 15-18. 


. Observe and criticize as a title of this section: John's testimony to the Christ. 

. Carefully study the words and phrases which are obscure or important by the 
(a) help of all commentaries, etc., which are at hand, (b) comparison with 
parallel accounts, John 1: 19-28; Mt. 3: 11,12; Mk. 1:7, 8 

3. Study the following as a condensed statement of this passage: Jo the people 
speculating about his being the Christ he said,‘ He is at hand, my superior in 
person and work, to give spiritual purity and to separate the good from the evil.” 

4. Is not an important religious thought found in the self-denying fidelity of the 
herald to his master? 

* Cf. Van O., p. 5s. 
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The Life and Times of The Christ. 
$4. Chapter 3: 19, 20. 


1. Look over these verses and note the subject. Is it not John’s after-life? 

2. (1) Compare Mark 6: 17-29; for details relating to this event, e. g. (2) how he 
came to know Herod, (b) their relations, etc.; (2) reproved (v.19), (a) note 
the prophetic spirit, cf. 2 Sam. 12, (b) for the ground and character of the 
reproof, cf. Lev. 18:16; 20:21; Mt. 14:4; (3) prison (v. 19) where? 

3. The complete statement of the section may be made by the student in accord- 
ance with the examples given. 

4. Observe the religious teaching connected with the thought—dangers of out- 

spoken fidelity to truth. 
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§5. Chapter 3:21, 22. 


1. May this passage be entitled, Zhe descent of the Spirit? 

2. Study (1) were baptized (v.21), means (a) not “had been baptized,” but (b) that 
Jesus’ baptism occurred in the midst of John’s ministry ;* (2) praying, light 
on the nature and spirit of Jesus ; (3) in v. 22 determine whether the event 
was (a) a vision granted to John and Jesus, or (b) an external event sensi- 
ble to all; (4) a dove, significance of this (a) purity and soaring energy, (b) 
meekness? (5) my beloved son, i.e., testimony from the Father that he is the 

’ Christ ; (6) am well pleased, lit. “ was well pleased ;” significance of past 
tense ? (7) having studied this account, read and compare with it the paral- 
lel in Mt. 3: 13-17 for a fuller account of the baptism. 

3. Is not the summary of these verses something like this: After being baptized, 
Jesus, while in prayer, receives upon himself from the opened heaven the Holy 
Spirit as a dove, and hears the approving voice of his Father. 

4. Many religious teachings might be drawn from this passage. Let the student 

seek a most fundamental and comprehensive one for study and application. 


Il. CLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. The Contents and Summary. 


1) The Contents. The following table of the sections of the material is to be 
read, studied and reviewed until it is thoroughly mastered. 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN. 


§ 1. BEGINNING OF JOHN’s MINIsTRY. 

§ 2. Jonn’s PREACHING, AND ITS RESULT. 
§ 3. His TesTIMONY TO THE CHRIST. 

§ 4. Joun’s AFTER-LIFE. 

§ 5. THe DEscENT OF THE SPIRIT. 


2) The Summary. Gathering all the various statements made of the contents of 
the sections study the following as a summary of them: Jn the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius John comes baptizing and calling for repentance and amend- 
ment of life in all classes, heralding, too, the coming Christ who is to doa 
mightier work of judgment. Herod, reproved by John, imprisoned him. Jesus 
had been baptized by him, and, while in prayer, the Spirit descended upon him and 
the Father's voice bore witness to him. 


* Cf. an excellent note in Moyer (Weiss) on Luke, and in Bliss, Comm. on Luke, p. 68b, note. 
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2. Observations upon the Material. 


The following statement of facts or conclusions which are of importance in 
connection with the passage are to be read carefully and considered. 


1) t:2, Those who saw Jesus and worked with 
him told to believers what they saw and 
heard of him. 

2) 1:1,3. What former writers had stated about 
the life of Jesus did not entirely satisfy 

‘the writer of this work. 

3) 1:3. He claims for his work (1) careful ex- 
amination into sources (2) accuracy, (3) 
completeness, (4) orderly arrangement. 

4) x:1-4. The preface indicates that it was 
written by a man of education and lit- 
erary ability. 

5) 1:4. The book is written to a Christian who 
is acquainted with the subject in order to 
establish him in the faith. 

6) 1:5 In passing to this and the following 
verses the style changes and is character- 
ized by Hebraic forms of thought. 

7) x:5-56. Two visits of angels and four other 
miraculous events are referred to. 


8) x:5-s6. The whole narrative is marked by 
delicacy and reserve, 

9) t:5-56. The persons mentioned are expect- 
ing the coming of the Christ. 

to) 1: 5,17. The herald of the Lord is to come 
from a priestly family but is himself to be 
a prophet. 

11) r:8-11, Note that certain elements of the 
temple service are here mentioned, Cf. 
Lindsay, Luke I.,p. 44 for a description. 

12) 1:35. The reasoning of the angel may be 
thusstated:—“Since the child isto be holy, 
the Holy Spirit must come upon thee,” 
i. e. the moral character of the Christ 
makes this miraculous event a necessity, 

13) 1:46-s5. The hymn of Mary isan echo of 
the O. T. and shows her acquaintance 
with it. 

14) Itis possible, in view of v. 3, that this ac- 
count was given to Luke by Mary herself, 


8. Topics for Study.* 


1). Early Gospel Literature.t [Obs. 1, 2]: (1) The origin of this literature in 
the oral teaching of the apostles. (2) Read Acts 2: 22-24, 32, 36, 42; 10: 
36-43 ; 1 John 1: 1-3 and observe, (a) the apostles preached and taught 
concerning the life of Jesus, but, (b) they emphasized his death and resur- 
rection, (c) their purpose was rather to convert and edify hearers than to 
inform them. (3) Consider whether these writings depending upon this 
oral teaching would be, (a) complete, (b) continuous or (c) fragmentary, (d) 
disconnected. (4) Estimate their historical character. (5) What did Luke 
think of them? 


2). The Gospel of Luke.} [Obs. 3-5]: (1) Learn the witness of early Christian 
writers to the authorship of this book. (2) Read Col. 4: 14 (cf. vs. 10, 11); 
2 Tim. 4: 11; Phile. 24 for facts about Luke. (3) Might not Luke have 
had just the mental qualities of the writer of this preface, (1-4)? (4) Con- 
sider the purpose of this work for edification, (a) comparing John 20; 30, 
31, (b) observing the importance of this fact in judging of the character and 
arrangement of the work. 


3). The Message to Mary.§ [Obs. 12-14]: (1) Form a general estimate of Mary, 
from the material gathered e. g. vs. 28, 34, 38, 39, 45, 47-56. (2) Determine 
whether her character had anything to do with the Divine choice. (3, 
Thoughtfully consider the event of v. 35, (a) gathering the indications of 
its historical character, (b) noting how few references there are to it in the 
rest of the N. T. and seeking the reason. 


* Observe that here the “ observgtions” are arranged topically for further study. ‘ Observa- 
tions” which are not dealt with here will be considered in connection with other similar material 
which will come up in later ** Studies.” 

+ These points are considered in the Introductions to Farrar and Lindsay ; in Pulp. Comm., p. x, 
2; in Reuss’ History of N. T.1., §8 29-39, 52, 163,-178. 

+ Cf. Westc. pp. 195-198, 238-241 ; the introductions to the Commentaries; Reuss’ History of N. 
T. §§ 179-185, 200-209. 

§ Cf. some thoughtful remarks in Pulp. Comm., pp. 6, 7. 
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tion (cf. Mk. 1:5; Mt. 11:7 addressed to Galileans), (b) in the quickening 
of right messianic expectations, (cf. Mt. 11:12; John 1: 29-42). 

2) The Character of John. [Obs. 34, 35]: (1) Consider his personal character : (a) 
evidences of its strength, Lk. 1:80; 3:16, 19; Mt. 3:7, 14; 14:4; John 3: 
27-30; (b) elements of weakness, Mk. 2:18; Mt. 11:3. (2) Note his pro- 
phetic character, as seen (a) in his outward life (Mk. 1 : 4, 6; Lk. 1:15, 80; 
cf. 2 Kgs.1:8; Zech. 13:4); (b) in the prediction, Lk. 1:76; (c) in the 
phrase (Lk. 3:2) the word of the Lord came ; (d) in his preaching, moral and 
Messianic ; cf. Isa., Jer., etc.; (e) in the symbolic “ baptism,” cf. Zech. 13:1; 
Ezek. 36:25; (f) in his relations with Herod. (3) Estimate the influence of 
his home-life upon his character (Lk. 1: 13-17, 42-44, 60-67, 80). (4) Note 
Jesus’ estimate of him (Lk. 7 : 24-28). 

3) John and Jesus. [Obs. 34, 35]: (1) Their relationship (Lk.1 : 36), and previous 
intercourse, cf. Lk. 1:39-56; Mt. 3:14; John 1:29, 31. (2) Gather John’s 
estimate of Jesus as regards (a) his humanity, John 1: 30, (b) his character, 
Mt. 3: 14, (c) his dignity and mission, John 1:34, 29; 3:31, 34. (3) What 
was the help which John’s work gave to Jesus in his ministry* (a) per- 
sonally, Mt. 3:14, (b) in calling for repentance, (c) in proclaiming the 
Christ, (d) in preparing disciples, John 1 : 25-37? 

4) The Baptism of Jesus. [Obs. 37-42]: (1) Review the purpose and meaning 
in baptism as required by Johnt and note (a) John’s objection, Mt. 3 : 14, (b) 
certain respects in which this baptism had not the same meaning for Jesus 
as for the others. (2) Inquire why Jesus came to be baptized, whether (a) 
as an example to the multitudes, (b) as an Israelite, one of a sinful people, 
or (c) to mark the laying aside of his private life and the entrance upon a 
public career.t (3) In view of Mt. 3:15, decide whether the baptism was 
to Jesus a means to attain to a more righteous state. (4) Study the “ De- 
scent of the Spirit” that followed. Would the Spirit have come upon 
Jesus if he had not submitted to baptism? Cf. Mk.1:10; Lk. 3:21. (5) 
Result of the whole event, (a) to John, cf. John 1:32, 33, (b) to Jesus; 
decide whether it marked a change in his nature or personal character, a 
completer consciousness of his mission, or new endowments for entering 

upon his public ministry. Cf. Isa. 11:2; Lk. 4:1; Mk. 1:12; John 1: 32, 


4, Religious Teaching. 


Is not the leading religious teaching of the entire passage found in Zhe Prepar- 
atory Work of John -§ (1) its necessity (cf. Mt. 17:12, 13); (2) has an 
independent character of its own, (3) yet is really permanently useful only 
as preparatory ; (4) is a failure from any other point of view; (5) the pre- 
paratory character in all human activity ; (6) the spirit in which it should be 
done (John 3 : 28-30). 


* Cf, Neander, Life of Ch., p. 200. 

t Cf. Weiss, I., p. 313. : 

t ‘‘ Some have seen in Jesus the Representative Penitent ; others view the baptism as the in- 
auguration of His ministerial life; others as the last act of the private life of the Perfect Ideal 
Israelite, going to the baptism of St. John, because it was from heaven and of His Father, without 
ulterior motive. In the fullness of the words ‘ fulfil all righteousness,’ in regard to the past, pres- 
ent, and future, every partial interpretation expresses but one aspect. It was the righteousness of 
the perfect Israelite acknowledging the obligation of obedience to the Prophet of Israel. It was 
the righteousness of the Son of Man, the representative of humanity, inaugurating a new relation 
with the Father ofall. It was the righteousness of the Apostle of God devoting himself to a life of 
perfect fulfilment of His will.” Vallings, ¥esus Christ, p. 64. 

§ ‘‘ As John preceded Christ, so must the preacher of repentance still cause his voice to be 
heard in the heart, before Christ can live in us. Through anxiety to peace, through repentance to 
grace was not only the way into the Kingdom of the Lord for the Jews in those days, but also for 
Christians in these.” Van. O., p. 59, note 7. Seea striking passage in Acte Homo, p. 14. 
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STUDIES VII AND VIIL—BEGINNINGS, 3:23—4: 44. 


Remark: It is desirable that, in each “study,” the entire passage assigned be 
read over rapidly and the main divisions of the narrative noted. 


lL. EXAMINATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


[It will be noted that the following order is observed invariably in this work : (1) 
the verse or section is read and its contents stated in a general way; (2) 
important or difficult words and phrases are studied ; (3) a complete state- 
ment of the contents of the verse or section is formed in view of the work 
already done; (4) the religious teaching is sought.] 


§ 1. Chapter 3:23-38. 


1. Look over these verses and note their subject. Is it not The Genealogy of Fesus? 
2. (1) about thirty years (v. 23), (a) note the indefiniteness of statement, (b) the age 
is significant, cf. Numb. 3: 47; (2) Adam the [son] of God (v. 38), consider 
(a) why Luke went back to Adam, and (b) regarded Adam as [son] of God. 
3. Is it not sufficient as a statement of the contents of this section to say, Jesus, as 
aman the son of David and of God, began his work at about thirty years of age? 
4. May not the religious truth in the passage be—Jesus by his relationship to man 
ministers not to the children of David only but to all the sons of men, 


§2. Chapter 4 :1-13. 


1. Read and note the subject: Zhe temptation of Fesus. 

2. Words and phrases calling for examination are (1) was led by the spirit (v. 1), in 
a condition of lofty spiritual ecstasy ; (2) ¢empied (v. 2), cf. Mt. 4:2, 3 and 
note Luke’s additional information, cf. Mk. 1:13 ; (3) ¢he devil, (a) another 
name Mk. 1:13; (b) meaning of this word ? (4) ded him up (v. 5), cf. Mt. 4:8 
for (a) fuller details, (b) a different order ; explain the difference ; (5) delivered 
unto me (v. 6), was this true? cf. John 12:31 ; (6) shalt not tempt (v. 12), is 
this applied by Jesus (a) to Satan’s attitude toward him, or (b) his attitude 
toward God? (7) every temptation (v. 13), in what sense? (8) for a season, cf. 
John 14:30; Lk, 22: 40, 43, 53. 

3. Study the following condensation of the section: Sesus is led by the Spirit into 
the desert and for forty days without food is tempted by the devil (1) to make a 
stone into bread to satisfy hunger, (2) to assume all worldly power by worshipping 
him, (3) to throw himself down from the temple roof relying on God's promise. 
Sesus rejects the temptations in the words of Scripture and the devil leaves him 
Sor a time. 

4. Observe the powerful and subtle temptations assailing those who would live a 
life of spiritual exaltation and devotion to humanity. 


§3. Chapter 4:14, 15. 

1. Let the student read these verses and determine their theme. 

2. (1) Returned (v. 14), (a) because Gal. was his home; (b) probably after having 
been engaged in a more or less public ministry in Judea, cf. John 1: 29-3 : 22; 
4:4-43; (2) tn the power of the Spirit, in view of the issue of the temptation ; 
(3) fame, cf. John 4:45 ; (4) synogogues (v. 15), cf. Bib. Dict. 

3. May not the contents of these verses be stated as Zhe beginning of the ministry 
of Fesus in Galilee in spiritual power, with wide-spread fame and popular favor. 

4. Observe that the essence of this opening ministry is not fame but spiritual power. 
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§ 4. Chapter 4: 16-30. 

1. Read these verses. Criticize the following temposary statement of their 
subject ; Fesus preaching at Nazareth, 

2. Study the following words and phrases :—(1) Ais custom was (v. 16), hint as to 
his early life ; (2) stood up to read, (a) the first lesson, (b) possibly his custom 
also ; (3) found the place (v. 17), either chose it or found it as the regular 
lesson for the day ; (4) written, (a) in Hebrew, (b) cf. Isa. 61 : 1,2, compare 
and explain differences; (5) what is the original reference of this O. T. 
passage ? (6) began to say (v. 21) (a) “proceeded to say,” (b) this is buta 
text or summary ; (7) ¢o-day, etc., i, e., a claim to be the Christ ; (8) words of 
grace (v. 22), referring to matter or manner—or both; (9) Yoseph's son, (a) 
transition to the beginning of opposition, (b) Jight on their ideas of Jesus; 
(10) and he said (v. 23), second part of his discourse ; (11) we have heard done, 
light on the chronological position of the event; (12) vs. 25-27, note his- 
torical allusions, (b) their bearing—God’s mercies not confined to a narrow 
circle ; (13) ¢hrow him down (v. 28), punishment for blasphemy ; (14) passing 
through (v. 30), miraculously ? 

3. From the study of the passage make a condensed statement of its contents. 

4. May not the religious teachings in the passage be found in the fact that Jesus 

declares his mission to be (1) to proclaim God’s grace, (2) to show unselfish, 

helpful sympathy with all humanity? 
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§ 5. Chapter 4: 31-37. 

1. What is the subject? Is it Zhe demoniac in the synagogue ? 

2. (1) Capernaum (v.31), location, condition ? (2) spirit of an unclean devil (v. 33) 

(a) how came hein this place? (b) “devil”—‘ demon,” another word in 
4:13 (3) we, ws, J (v. 34), Significant of (a) two struggling natures, or (b) the 
demon “merging his individuality in that of all evil powers” (Farrar) ; (4) 
Holy One, (a) cf. 1:35; Ps. 16:10; John 6: 69, (b) messianic testimony 
(c) his holiness impressed the man ; (5) thrown (v. 35), the body involved ; 
observe power of demon over physical organism. 

3. Consider this statement of the contents of the section :—Fesus in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum by his authority in teaching and in casting outa demon 
who greeted him as the Christ, creates wonder and obtains wide fame. 

. What is the religious teaching which the passage is intended to convey ? 


§ 6. Chapter 4: 38-41. 

1. May this passage be entitled Works of healing in Capernaum? 

2. Study all important and difficult words and phrases in this passage according 
to methods already suggested. 

3. Study the following statement of the contents of this passage :—J# Simon's 
house he heals a fever and at evening other sick and casts out demons whose 
messianic witness he rebukes. 

4 An important lesson in this passage is found in considering the kind of testi- 

mony to himself that Jesus rejected. 


§7. Chapter 4: 42-44. 
1. Let the student state the subject of these verses. 

2. (1) desert place (v. 42), (a) i. ¢., uninhabited ; (b) what he was doing there, Mk. 
1:35; (2) good tidings of the kingdom of God (v. 43), (a) cf. Mk. 1: 15, (b) 
cf. Ex. 19:6; 1 Sam.8:7; 12:12; 2 Sam. 7: 12-16; Isa.6:5; Dan. 2: 
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44-45; 7: 14,18; (3) was preaching, (a) i. e., “‘ went to preaching,” (b) light 
on his method. . 

3. Is not the summary of these verses something like this:— While alone he is 
sought out by many and asked to remain, but regarding it as his mission, he 
goes forth preaching throughout Galilee. 

4. May not a religious teaching of this section be found in the obligation recog- 
nized by Jesus to spread abroad his Gospel as widely as possible? 


Il, CLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. The Contents and Summary. 


1) The Contents. The following table of the sections of the material is to be 
read, studied and reviewed until it is thoroughly mastered. 


BEGINNINGS. 
. THE GENEALOGY OF JESUS. 
. THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
. EARLY MINISTRY IN GALILEE. 
. Jesus PREACHING AT NAZARETH. 
. THE DEMONIAC IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 
. Works OF HEALING IN CAPERNAUM. 
. Wiper MINIsTRY IN GALILEE, 


2) The Summary. Gathering together all the various statements of the con- 
tents of this passage, note the following summary. esus, of Davidic 
ancestry, a son of man, began his work at about thirty years of age; (1) he 
victoriously meets the temptations of the devil, and (2) in spiritual power comes 
to preach in Galilee, (3) speaks words of grace and of rebuke in Nazareth, (4) 
obtains wide fame because of his authority in teaching, his power over demons, 
his healing of sick, and (5) preaches throughout the land, 
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2. Observations upon the Material. 


The following statements of facts or conclusions which are of importance in 
connection with the passage are to be read carefully and considered. 


43) Luke’s genealogical list goes backward to 48) 4:2. It was only after forty days of fasting 
Adam.* that he felt the pangs of hunger. 

44) He places it not at the beginning of his gos- 49) Jesus shows himself familiar with the lan- 
pel but between the baptism and the guage and thought of the Old Testa- 
temptation of Jesus.t ment.t 

45) Only Luke and Matthew give these lists. so) He may have himself told this temptation 

46) Jesus, so far as he was a man, was a Jew of experience to his disciples.§ 
undoubted Davidic ancestry. 5x) Being filled with the Holy Spirit, the tempta- 

47) 4:1. During the sojourn in the wilderness tions seem to present themselves to him 
Jesus was in an extraordinary way under as methods for carrying out the Divine 
the influence of the spirit. Commission of which he was consciously 

the agent.] 


*“ The Jesus of Luke was the Saviour, not only of the children of Abraham, but of the 
children of Adam.”” Pulp, Comm. p. 71. 

+ This, the moment of his (Jesus’) real introduction on this world’s stage, was, as St. Luke 
judged it, the time to give the formal table of his earthly ancestry.” Pulp. Comm. p. 7r. 

+“ The maxims and precepts of Deuteronomy were used in the education of every Hebrew 
child.” Pulp. Comm. p. 88, 

§ ‘It rests, indeed, on no very strong internal evidence and there may be exaggeration in its 
details ; but in its substance it can scarcely be other than true, first, because it is so much stranger 
than fiction and next because in its strangeness it is so nicely adapted to the character of Christ. 
Ecce Homo, Pp. 23. 

| Cf. some thoughtful remarks in Stalker, $51. ‘* Meditation over the divinely ordered 
ways whereby He was to fulfill His vocation, must necessarily have presented to His mind the 
picture also of those which were in direct opposition to the divine will.’” Weiss, I., p. 349. 
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52) 4:16-21. Notafew customs of Synagogue- _56).4:33-35. The man with the “demon” 
worship are alluded to here, seems physically, mentally and morally 
53) 4:24-27. The broad scope of the ministry affected by it, 
of Jesus is especially emphasized in 57) 4:32, 36. The authority of Jesus in his 
Luke’s gospel. words and works seems to impress the 
54) 4:18-28. We are called upon to mark people.t 
the graciousness both of the manner of 58) 4:43. He regards himself as holding a 
Jesus and of the message he delivered.* commission to proclaim the Gospel of 
55) 4:28. At the very beginning of his ministry the Kingdom of God. 
he meets with opposition. 


8. Topics for Study, 
Observe the topical arrangement of the observations for further study : 


1) The Genealogy of Jesus.t [Obs. 43-46]: (1) Observe the chief points of differ- 
ence between the genealogy in Luke’s gospel and that in Matthew 1: 1-17, 
e. g., (a) in order, (b) in names, (c) in length. (2) Consider the two views 
which have been held of these lists, (a) Luke gives the descent through Mary 
‘but Mt. that through Joseph, (b) both give that through Joseph... (3) Note 
and explain, if possible, the difficulties on either view. (4) Decide as to the 
design of the writers in giving these genealogies. (5) Inquire into the 
significance of the fact that Luke, (a) puts his material at this point in his 
narrative, (b) goes back to Adam while Mt. stops with Abraham. 

2) The Temptation:$ [Obs. 47, 48, 50, 51]: (1) Consider the probable source of 
the narrative. (2) That it relates historical events may be inferred from (a) 
its simple and original character, (b) the naturalness of such an experience 
in the life of Jesus and its fitness at this time. (3) Being an historical event 
did it occur (a) as an outward experience in the sensible world, or (b) an 
inward exercise in the soul of Jesus? (4) Taking up the three divisions 
of the temptation, (a) decide whether they are literal occurrences or sym- 
bolic, (b) consider each one as to its particular meaning and its application 
to the existing circumstances of Jesus. (5) Estimate the significance of the 
whole in the life of Jesus (a) as revealing his nature, e. g. possibility of 
temptation, etc., (b) as throwing light upon the purpose and method with 
which he entered on his public ministry, (c) as suggesting the difficulties 
awaiting him (Lk. 4:13), (d) as establishing him in his character, (e) Heb. 
2:26. 

3) The Address at Nazareth.§ [Obs. 52-55.]: (1) Conceive as vividly as possi- 
ble the circumstances of the address. (2) Note the various elements in 
it, (a) the text (vs. 18, 19), (b) the “words of grace” (vs, 21, 22), (c) the 
feeling of opposition perceived (vs. 22-24), (d) the announcement of his 
mission to others than Jews, (e) the issue. (3) Consider the probability 
of this visit being identical with that of Mk. 6: 1-6; Mt. 13 : 55-58, (cf. 
Lk. 4 : 14, 15, 23). (4) If so, note its position thus early in Luke’s narrative 
as the frontispiece or program of the ministry of Jesus, (a) in the character 

* “ The reference is to the substance of the discourse, not to its manner. The grace of manner 
had its source in the grace that lay in the message.’’ Bruce, The Kingdom of God, p. 50. 

+ ** He knew nothing of the authority of masters and schools of interpretation, but spoke as one 
whose own eyes had gazed on the objects of the eternal world. He needed none to tell him of 
God or of man, for He knew both perfectly. He was possessed with the sense of a mission which 
drove him on and imparted earnestness to every word and gesture. He knew himself sent from 
God, and the words he spoke to be not his own but God's.” Stalker, § or. 

t Discussions on both sides of this disputed topic are numerous. See Farrar’s Luke, pp. 369-375 ; 
Pulpit Comm., S¢. Luke, vol. I, pp. 70-72, also the Bible Dictionaries, art. Genealogies. 

Weiss, Life of Christ, I., pp. 337-354. See also remarks in Pulp. Com. S¢. Luke, I., pp. 84-86. 

§ See a good treatment in Bruce, 7e Galilean Gospel, ch. 2; also his Kingdom of God, p. 50. 

| Helps to this end may be found in Stapfer, Padestine in the time of Christ, pp. 333-334, and 
in Farrar, Life of Christ, ch, 16. 
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of the preaching, i. e., offer of grace zo all, (b) in the result, i. e., violent 
rejection, (5) The light thus thrown on the character and purpose of the 
Gospel. (6) Another form of this message (cf. Mk. I : 14, 15). 

4) The Deeds of Healing. [Obs. 56-58]: (1) From a careful study of 4: 33-35 
(cf. Mk. 1: 26), 38-41 (Mk. 1 : 31, 32; Mt. 8 : 16) determine as clearly as pos- 
sible (a) the physical, (b) mental, (c) moral characteristics of the sufferers. (2) 
Note, as to the condition of the demoniac, (a) the popular explanation, (b) 
the writer’s notion, (c) the attitude of Jesus. (3) Consider thoughtfully the 
impression* made by Jesus on this occasion (vs. 32, 36); was this “ authority” 
found in (a) the originality of his words and deeds, or (b) the independence 
of his manner, or (c) the mative force of his character, or (d) his unique rela- 
tion to God and mission to man (cf. 4:1, 14, 18, 21)? (4) Seek to ascertain 
concerning these deedst (a) their relation to the preaching of Jesus, whether 
of equal importance or as proofs and means to attract men, (b) the revelation 
they make of the character of Jesus. 


4, Religious Teaching. 


Does not the religious teaching of this passage gather around the narrative of the 
Proclamation of Deliverance ?—a deliverance : (1) wrought by one who (a) 
must himself be victorious over temptation, and (b) is full of human sympa- 
thy, (c) yet speaks and acts with authority ; (2) which consists in the gift of 
God’s grace; (3) which is manifested not only in word but in deed ; (4) 
which may be rejected by some ; but (5) is freely offered to all. 

* Cf. Stalker, Life of ¥esus Christ, § 91. 


+ A most helpful consideration of this point will be found in Bruce, The Galilean Gospel, ch. 8. 
Cf. also Stalker, §§ 78-80. 


Down the Euphrates Valley. 


DOWN THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. I. 


By Rosert Francis Harper, Pu. D., 
Yale University. 


The natural point from which to start on a caravan journey down the 
Euphrates is Aleppo, 100 miles inland from Alexandretta. Here it is possible 
to obtain stores and provisions of almost every description and as this city is 
the centre of the land trade with Baghdad, horses, mules and camels can be 
more easily obtained here than at any other place. 

The Aleppo of to-day is a modern city, possessing few interesting land-marks. 
The castle, however, cannot be overlooked, since it is unique as a fortification. 
It is a circular mound, perhaps a half mile in diameter at the top, surrounded, 
or rather hemmed in, by a massive wall of cut stone about 200-250 feet in 
height. Outside of the wall is a broad moat, the greater part of which is cut out 
of the solid rock. Its depth is from 40-60 feet. If well defended, this fortress 
would be as impregnable as Gibraltar. The common belief among the people 
is that it is filled with stores of war. I do not know whether this is true or not. 
Permission to visit the castle can be obtained from the Wali through the 
consuls. An escort of soldiers is always furnished. The date of the building 
of the mound is unknown. The walls belong to the 5th or 6th century A. D. 
Saladin captured it in 1183. 

On account of the large quarries in the cametian neighborhood, almost all 
of the houses are built of cut stone. ‘The newer portion of the town, Azizieh, 
reminds one of a European city, This is the Christian quarter and the major- 
ity of the well-to-do citizens wear the so-called Frank or European dress, with 
the exception of the head-gear. There is a good hotel in this part of the city, 
called Hotel Azizieh. It compares favorably with the second class hotels of 
Paris or London. The only other hotel in Aleppo is in the centre of the 
bazaars. As it is in the Moslem quarter and surrounded on all sides by noisy 
tradesmen, it cannot be recommended very highly. 

Between Azizieh and the city gate of the Moslem quarter lies the infidels’, z. e. 
Christian and Jewish, cemetery.. The tombs form an interesting study. One 
finds English, Latin, French, Hebrew and Arabic inscriptions. I was surprised 
to see so many English names. They belong, however, to the 16th and 17th 
centuries, when the commerce of the city was in the hands of English com- 
panies. These tombstones are unpretentious and all of them are laid flat, since 
it is against the laws of the Turkish Empire to erect a monument to an infidel. 

The bazaars are in the Moslem quarter. They are strictly oriental in appear- 
ance, as much so as those of Baghdad. I was much more impressed with the 
size and beauty of the Aleppo bazaars than with those of any other Turkish 
city. The bazaars in the Moslem quarter of Smyrna are insignificant in com- 
parison with those in Aleppo and Baghdad. The greater part of the business 
is under the control of the Christians. The Armenians are regarded as the 
best traders in the east. The following expressive sentence, which may or 
may not be taken as complimentary to the Armenians, is often heard: ‘A Jew 
can cheat a Turk; a Greek can cheat a Jew and an Armenian can cheat a 
Greek.” With Scanderoun (Alexandretta) as its seaport, Aleppo has a large 
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commerce with Europe. All of the large caravans for Baghdad receive their 
stores and start from this point. 

The population of Aleppo is about 125,000, of which 100,000 are Mos- 
lems, 20,000 Christians and 5,000 Jews. Among the Christians, there are very 
few Protestants. They belong for the most part to the Greek and Catholic 
churches. Sunday is kept as on the continent. Everybody goes to the morn- 
ing service and the remainder of the day is spent in pleasure. The language 
of the people is Arabic. Only the traders know Turkish. A great many of 
the Christians speak French and Italian, which they learn in the Jesuit schools. 

After a month’s stay in Aleppo, our caravan started down the Euphrates 
Valley for Baghdad. To Meskeneh, the site where the caravan route first 
touches the Euphrates is aride of 18 hours. It may be well to explain here 
that a caravan hour is 23{-3 English miles, and that 8 caravan hours is con- 
sidered a good day’s journey. Convenient way-stations between Aleppo and 
Meskeneh are (1) Jebrin, a small dome village of about 150 houses, and (2) Dér 
Hafr, a miserable collection of mud huts on the very edge of the so-called 
desert. The former is only 2 hours from Aleppo, but, as it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get a large caravan into motion, on account of the laziness and indecision 
of the muleteers, this is enough for the first day. Dér Hafr is 8 hours from 
Jebrin and Meskeneh 8 hours from Dér Hafr. Meskeneh was originally only 
a Turkish fort erected by Midhat Pasha to hold the Bedawin in check. At 
present there are several buildings connected with it and in the near future it 
may become a promising village. Steamers were brought by Midhat Pasha up 
the Euphrates to this point. One hour from Meskeneh are the ruins of Kala’at 
Balis or Barbalissus, called by the natives Old Meskeneh. The ruins are of an 
Arabic city and they cover a large extent. The most important is a large 
octagonal minaret almost perfectly preserved, the height of which is from 100- 
110 feet. It is of burnt white brick and has seven sets of windows, one above 
another. The top can be reached by astaircase of 110 steps. Four sets of 
inscriptions run around this tower. At its base, there are numerous subter- 
ranean passages like those on the hill above Smyrna. I also saw a fine capital 
of soft white gypsum. ‘Two and one-half hours further on, at the end of the 
plateau of gypsum through which the Euphrates has found its way, is Tel or 
Kala’at Dibsi. It stands on the edge of a cliff and occupies an impregnable 
position. Prof. Peters would identify this Dibsi with the biblical Tiphsah. 
Between Balis and Dibsi there is good hunting. Francolins are very abundant 
and the jungles along the Euphrates are full of wild boars. Dibsican be reached 
by following the river bank through the jungles or by crossing the plateau. 
The first is the easier of the two. Abi-Hariri the next government station is 
4 hours from Dibsi or 7% from Meskeneh. Here it may be remarked that almost 
all of these forts are extremely dirty and uncomfortable. It is much better to 
pitch teats in their immediate vicinity so as to be under their protection than to 
make use of these hovels. 

One hour from Abfé-Hariri, numerous large tombs can be seen cut out of the 
gypsum. There is also a large cave, similar to a tunnel, through which one 
can ride. Only five minutes from these tombs, there are extensive ruins. A 
portion of a minaret—so feet high—is still standing. There are many walls of 
buildings 6-8 feet high. These ruins also bear the name Abf-Hariri. After 
this, nothing of interest is passed during the remainder of the day’s journey. 
El-Hammam is the next caravan station, 8 hours, 40 minutes from Abfi-Hariri. 
There are neither barracks nor ruins here. Sachau, however, must have found 
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ruins and a fort in the vicinity, as he identifies Tiphsah with the El-Hammfm 
of to-day. The jungles here are full of lions according to the stories of the 
natives and the soldiers. Fires were built and a sharp watch kept. From El- 
Hamm§ém to the next station, El-Sabah a fort, without any village, is a long 
and dreary ride of 10 hours and 45 minutes. Nothing of interest is to be found 
on the way. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
AN EXAMINATION ON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


The whole world will soon enter upon the study of the life of the Christ as 
contained in the Gospel of Luke. The International Lesson Committee have 
with great wisdom planned for an entire year’s study upon the greatest of all 
subjects. Two classes will engage in the study: 

1) Those who have many times gone over the same ground, those to whom 
the story is familiar in all its details. 

2) Those who, though not utter strangers to the subject, have nevertheless 
never carefully studied it. 

The great purpose of the work of both classes should be to have as a result of 
their study (1) a reasonable familiarity with all the details of the life and work 
of Jesus; (2) a fair knowledge of the times in which Jesus lived, the customs 
and manners of the people; (3) a clear and definite conception of the methods 
of work employed by Jesus, and the great purpose of that work; (4) an ac- 
quaintance with the book of Luke as a literary production, its particular pur- 
pose, style of composition, etc., etc. 

From the beginning the student’s mind should be impressed with the idea 
that his work must be done in such a manner as that when finished he shall 
be in possession of certain tangible results. Why should an entire year be 
spent upon the subject, and at the end there be nothing to show for the labor 
bestowed ? 


In educational circles it is customary to hold examinations at the end of a 
particular course of study. Experience has shown that an examination is 
useful in several ways. (1) It calls for a review of all the work done; no one 
need be told that a review is a good thing; (2) It enables one to get a compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject as a whole; (3) It is a test of the student’s knowl- 
edge of the subject; after a period of study he ought to know something 
about the matter studied; does he? (4) It is a stimulus to better work for a 
student to have in mind that, at the close, he will be expected to stand a test; 
(5) In short, an examination, if properly prepared for and properly conducted, 
may render an invaluable service in securing better results in any work of an 
educational character. 

In view of all these facts, the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
proposes to all Sunday School classes, Bible clubs and individual students who 
shall take up for the year the study of the Gospel of Luke, wherever they may 
live and in whatever way they may study, an examination upon that book at 
the close of the period during which it will be studied. As tothe character of 
the examination, the following points only may be noted here: 
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(1) The examination will be offered to individuals, to classes or to entire 
schools. 

(2) It will be arranged for at least three different grades of students, and 
thus be adapted to the needs of all the members of a school (above ten alk 
twelve years of age). 

(3) It will cover in a general way the points above indicated, viz., the ius 
of the life and work of Jesus, the times in which Jesus lived, the methods and 
purpose of the work of Jesus, the literary form of the Gospel of Luke. 

(4) The examination will be written; the papers will be read by instructors 
appointed by the Institute; to those who pass the examination there will be 
given /nustitute certzficates to that effect. 

(5) Information concerning the manner of conducting the examination, and 
specimens of examination-papers will be sent upon application to the Princi- 
pal of Schools of the Institute of Sacred Literature, New Haven, Conn. 

Is not the plan worthy of consideration as one which, perhaps, may add 
greatly to the efficiency of the work done upon the subject during the coming 
year? 


General Dotes and Dotices. 


The newly appointed Laudian professor of Arabic at Oxford, Dr. D.S. 
Margouliouth, in his inaugural lecture which discusses the Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus, has endeavored to prove that the book was originally composed in Neo- 
hebrew and had a metrical form. 


The second volume of the new edition of the Records of the Past is ready 
for publication. Professor Sayce, the editor, spends the winter in Egypt where 
last year he so narrowly escaped death from a serpent’s bite. 


Among the courses of lectures which are being delivered or announced for 
delivery are two of special interest. Mr. G. Bertin is giving a course at the 
British Museum on the Religion of Babylonia, illustrated by the material in the 
Museum. A series of lectures on the Asaph Psalms (Psalms 50, 73-83) is an- 
nounced by Dr. King. the Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge. He will consider 
these psalms with reference to certain ideas which are met with in the early 
religion of Babylonia. 


Rev. H. G. Tompkins, the oriental scholar, lately discussed the present state 
of knowledge regarding the dynasty of the Hyksos kings in Egypt. The 
same period has been recently considered by Dr. Krall in a pamphlet on the 
Egyptian name of Joseph. This name he profeses to find in the Egyptian Ze 

_(d)-month-ef-onkh and declares that the monuments show other instances of 
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the giving of such names to Semitic foreigners. Other interesting discoveries 
are illustrations of the transferring of property to the government in default of 
taxes as well as the persons of the owners. He concludes that the fiscal system 
of the Egyptian imperial government was organized during the Hyksos age. 
How many interesting conjectures concerning Joseph’s relation to all this can 
be reasonably entertained! 


The researches of Dr. Edward Glaser, the explorer in Arabia, are of the pro- 
foundest interest to oriental and biblical scholars. It has been generally 
supposed that Arabia’s history began with the rise of Mohammedanism. But 
the inscriptions discovered and brought back by Glaser show that this is far 
from being true. In the age of David a high culture prevailed in southern 
Arabia. The Minzan kingdom preceded the Sabzean and the latter was al- 
ready flourishing in the eighth century so that we are enabled to trace back the 
history of these hitherto little known peoples to very early times and find 
evidences of vigorous and advanced civilization. An article relating to Glaser 
and his explorations written by Prof. Hommel, may be found in Hedbrazca, Oct. 
1889. Thus the incidental notices of these peoples in the Old Testament are 
corroborated from an unexpected quarter. 


Following the lamented death of Dr. Alfred Edersheim of Oxford, author of 
“The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” which is perhaps the best life of 
Christ from the point of view of Jewish life and thought, England has lost two 
other able and influential biblical scholars. Dr. Edwin Hatch, reader in Eccles- 
iastical History, formerly Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint, died Nov. 10, 
1889. He was a student of the institutions of the early church and wrote some 
exceedingly valuable works on that subject. He was the Bampton lecturer for 
1888 and his lectures on the ‘‘Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
the Greek influence on Christianity” are in type. As a student of the Septua- 
gint he was producing increasingly valuable work. His ‘‘Essays on Biblical 
Greek” recently published were the substance of his academic lectures. He 
has left, unfortunately incomplete, a concordance to the Septuagint, which, it 
is hoped, can be completed and published by competent and friendly scholars. 
The other scholar is the Rev. W. Gray Elmslie, D. D., Professor of Hebrew in 
the London Presbyterian College, who died Nov. 16, 1889 at the age of forty- 
one. He was a pupil of Prof. Davidson of Edinburgh and was himself a bril- 
liant scholar and successful teacher. He. was also very highly regarded as a 
preacher and lecturer on biblical topics. His assistance was liberally given to 
the work in Hebrew by correspondence which was introduced into England by 
the London Sunday School Union. A liberal and scholarly interpreter of the 
Old Testament, his loss is deeply felt by all who are seeking to introduce and 
extend popular and scientific study of the Bible on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Synopses of Important Articles. 


Synopses of Fmportant Articles. 


Fulfilled Prophecy—A Standing Miracle.*—The church has two defenses for 
revealed truth—miracles and prophecy. The latter has been almost lost sight of. 
Five elements must exist in any real prophecy: (1) Foretelling with clearness; 
(2) Something beyond human shrewdness; (3) Space between. prophecy and 
fulfillment; (4) Fulfillment must be without collusion or conspiracy; (5) A real 
fulfillment must have taken place. Four lines of fulfilled prophecy show that 
prediction was not an arrow shot at random, but the revelation of an almighty 

and an omniscient mind; (1) Prophecy bearing upon other -nations 
of the world ; (a) Gen. 16: 12, a history of the Arab race; (b) Daniel, wherever 
he belongs, predicted a history yet to be; (c) Nahum foretold the fall of Nine- 
veh, etc. (2) Prophecy concerning ¢he Jews. (3) Prophecy concerning a@ 
Messiah, who should be of the line of David, spring out of Bethlehem, lighten 
the country about Galilee, come before the sceptre should depart from Judah, 
etc., etc. It is admitted that the life of the Christ conforms to the prophecies; 
but may not this have been the outcome of a plan of Jesus himself? No; for 
(a) Jesus was not the product of his age; (b) no one could have constructed a 
Messiah to meet the demands of the Old Testament; (c) the character of Jesus 
is evidence of the contrary. (4) The prophecies of Jesus himself. 

Prophecy should be studied, because (1) it is one of the two great supports 
and witnesses; (2) fulfilled prophecies are present day miracles; (3) prophecy 
is astronger witness than a miracle; (4) it will strengthen the church; (5) it 
will show that prophecy still unfulfilled will yet be fulfilled. Reasons, many 
and good ones, are given why prophecy has been largely ignored. 

The writer asserts the distinction between prophecy and prediction, yet does not seem to 
maintain it in some parts of the paper. He accepts some interpretations long since explod- 
ed, e. g., “the sceptre shall not depart from Judah . . . . until Shiloh come.” He con- 
founds radical criticism, like that of Strauss, Renan, with conservative criticism, which 
would build up instead of tearing down. On the other hand, his style is exceedingly 
vivid, and forceful; his theory of prophecy, reasonable and strong; his arguments and 
conclusions, clear and invincible. 


The Design of the Apocalypse.{|—There are two possible theories, the his- 
torical and the descriptive. The descriptive theory is that which sees in the 
book only the symbolic representation of great ideas and principles; proclama- 
tions of eternal truth in general terms. Against this it is urged (1) the mere 
expression of general principles of the divine government hardly affords a 
sufficient motive for so complicated and difficult a book. These ideas are 
plainer than the book written to enforce them. (2) The theory is not self- 
consistent for it admits that there may be some predictive or historical element 
in the book. And if any of this element is to be admitted, and it is difficult to 
see how it can be shut out, then this scheme of interpretation fails to satisfy 
the demand which the book itself makes. (3) This book ranks with Daniel 
and the two books stand or fall together. Both are what are called apocalyptic 
and are more than mere prophecy. What may be asserted of prophecy cannot 
be in all respects true of them. While we have no right to class these two 


* By Rev. O. P. Eaches in The Baptist Quarterly Review, Oct. 1889, pp. 468-482. 
+ By Rev. Prin. David Brown, D. D.,in The Expositor, Dec. 1889, pp. 446-456. 
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books with that heap of writings which are usually denominated ‘‘ apocalyptic,” 
yet it must be granted that such a method of interpretation as the ‘‘ descript- 
ive” is out of keeping with them as having characteristics similar, though in a 
higher degree, to those other writings. Reference will be made later to the 
purely historical theory which sees in the book only closely related events 
which it neede no predictive power to discover. 

This is a bold and cogent negative to the views of the Apocalypse which are maintained 
by Prof. Milligan of Aberdeen in his various writings on this Scripture. While that the- 
ory delivers us from fanatic and outrageous misinterpretations of the mysterious symbol- 
ism, it seems to fail adequately to account for the peculiar structure and style which char- 
acterize the Apocalypse. 


Book Notices. 


The Epistle to the Romans. 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Rev. D. B. Ford. An 
American Commentary on the New Testament. Edited by Alvah Hovey, 
D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

In the preface of this volume the information is given that the manuscript 
notes of the Rev. A. N. Arnold upon the Epistle were handed over to the 
author for revision and amplification. Without working them over, Mr. Ford 
has inserted them bodily into his book and has added his annotations in brack- 
ets. The result cannot be pronounced especially satisfactory. The two 
interpreters do not always agree and the spectacle is presented of a divergence 
of view which is somewhat exasperating to the reader. The additions of the 
present editor do not seem as valuable as they might have been. They are 
often long drawn out enlargements of what has been compactly and succcinctly 
stated in Dr. Arnold’s comments. Commentators of all ranks and conditions 
are cited as authority and abundant excerpts on either side of a disputed ques- 
tion are given. There are certain advantages in this method, but they are 
overbalanced by the obvious disadvantage that the commentary loses any 
distinctive character and becomes an uncritical thesaurus of differing opinions. 
The notes of Dr. Arnold show evidences of skill and experience as a teacher. 
They are brief, scholarly, informing, definite. If presented by themselves they 
would have been, if not a positive addition to the literature of the subject, a 
helpful guide to intelligent students. If the present editor had been permitted 
to write a commentary entirely his own or had used the material of the former 
writer only as subsidiary, he might have produced a better work. His contri- 
butions, however, do not seem to be characterized by the scientific method and 
exegetical tact of his predecessor. The theological position of the book is 
Calvinistic and Augustinian. The realistic view of Adam’s relation to the race 
is maintained. The commentator shows his geographical habitat by his fre- 
quent references to the so-called ‘‘New Theology” and his note on the 
“‘decensus.” Certain notes of the general editor, Dr. Hovey, scattered through 
the work, are helpful and convincing. Taking it all together the commentary 
will make some additions to the useful literature on this masterly epistle. 
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Diabology. 


Diabology; the Person and Kingdom of Satan. The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures 1889. By Rev. Edw. H. Jewett, S.T. D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. Pp. xili; 197. $1.50. 

The author of these lectures regards disbelief in the personality of Satan as 

a somewhat active and pervasive sentiment among modern thifikers both with- 

in and without the church. The book was prepared to counteract this tendency. 

It is characterized by keeness of reasoning and warmth of feeling. The latter 

is freely displayed sometimes at the expense of the former, when it is acknowl- 

edged that in spite of argument and logic, the believer in the supernatural will 
continue to maintain this possibly obnoxious and unreasonable doctrine. No 
earnest and devout student of the Scriptures can help sympathizing with the 
manly and candid spirit of the book. It is an able defence of the orthodox 
doctrine upon this subject. From a scriptural point of view, however, the 
argument has grave defects. It is over-much metaphysical. While the 
author claims that ‘‘God’s word rationally and honestly investigated settles the 
question,” his passion for abstract reasoning is continually hurrying him away 
from biblical ground. One lecture deals with the observed tendency of the 
mind to deny these truths: another, with the possibility of sinning on the part 
of angelic beings; another on the origin of evil; another on the relations of 

Parsee and Hebrew teaching concerning evil. These are all carefully con- 

sidered statements of truth, but they deal with matters which must be ap- 

proached from the abstract and philosophical point of view, though the author 
seems himself to have a profound distrust of philosophy as the parent of doubt 
and neology. The student of Scripture will find here no discussion of the Old 

Testament doctrine of Satan as it appears in Genesis, Job and Zechariah. The 

subject of Demonology so prominent in the Gospels is most briefly considered. 

The temptation of Christ is viewed almost entirely from the speculative stand- 

point. While one lecture is given to the sixth petition of the Lord’s Prayer 

and the translation of the revised revision is elaborately sustained, one cannot 
help feeling that all the reasoning cannot make the point more than probable. 

Granting that we must here translate ‘‘from the evil ome,” it must be confessed 

that this is only a link, and not a mighty one, inthe argument. On the whole, 

while recognizing the downright earnestness and logical power of the writer, 
one cannot help feeling that he has not exhibited the full strength of the position 
he maintains, as a strict adherence to scriptural ground would have permitted 
him to do. The book has wide margins and is printed in large clear type. 

It is full of errors of the press, the most amusing being the author's presenta- 

tion of ‘‘patriotic arguments” for the personality of Satan when evidently he 

intended to write ‘‘patristic.” 
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Uebersetzungskreis. Braunschweig : Wol- 
lermann. By W. Walther. 8M. 
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R.Cornely. Paris: libr. Lethielleux. 
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Help to Bible Study. ‘By A. T. Pierson, 
D. D. New York: A.D. F. Randolph 
and Co. 
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Ancien Testament.—De l'origine du 


Pentateuque. T.III. By J.P. P. Martin, 


Paris: Maisonneuve. 40 fr. 
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Ein kritischexegetischer Commentar zu 
Lev. 25,8-55. Von P.Schmalzl, Eichstatt : 
Brénner (A. Hornik.) 

7. The Poetry of Fob. By Geo. H. Gilbert, 
Ph. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Co. 
12m, 

8. Indications of the Book of Fob. Alsoa 
Preliminary to the Indications. By Ed- 
ward B. Latch. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

9. The Lily among Thorns. A Study of 
the Biblical Drama, entitled “the Song of 
Songs.’ By William Elliot Griffis. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

10. Die Abhingigkett der Spriiche Salo- 
montis Cap. I—IX. v. Hiob auf Grund d. 
Sprachlichen u, Realen. By F. Seyring. 
Halle: Kaemmerer & Co,, 1889. .80. 

tartus in Ter prophetam. 
By I. Knabenbauer, Paris: lib, Lethiel- 
leux. 

12. Vox Det; or, The Doctrine of the Spirit, 
asitts set forth in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. By Rev. R. 
A. Redford. London: Nisbet. 6s. 

13. David, rot, psalmiste, prophéte, avec 

une tntroduction sur la nouvelle critique. 

(Prophéties messianiques, 3e vol.) Par 

Meignan, archevéque de Tours. Paris: 

libr. Lecoffre, 


14. Die heil Schrift u. die negative Krittk. 
Ein Beitrag zur Apologetik. By C. E. 
Johanson. Deutsch v. J. Claussen Mit e. 
Anh, tib. rechte u. falsche Verteidigung 
der Bibel v. Frz. Delitzsch. Autoris 
Ausg. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke. 4. — 

15. Studia Patristica, Etudes d’ancienne 
littérature chrétienne. Fasc. rer. Le 
Livre de la Priére d’Aseneth étude sur 
lorigine de ce livre apocryphe de l’Ancien 
Testament, texte grec inédit et version 
latine inédite du XIIlIe siécle. Par P. 
Battiffol. Paris: E. Leroux. s fr. 

16. Der babylonische Talmud in seinen 
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zig: O. Schulze. 7M 

17. Die Lehrer der Mischnah, Thr Leben 
u. Wirken, f. Schule u. Haus nach den 
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18 Der Todtenkultus bet den Fuden. By 
J. Rabbinowicz, Frankfurt a.M: Kauff- 
mann, 1.20M 

19. Gli Hyksés o re pastori di Egitto ;: ricer- 
che diarcheologia egizio-biblica. By Ces. 
A. de Cara, Roma: tip. dei Lincei, 1889. 

20. History of Phenicia, By George Raw- 
linson, M. A. With 2 Maps, 10 Plates, 122 
Woodcuts in the Text, and full Index. 
New York: Longmans & Co. $6.00. 
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21. Delitzsch’s New Commentary on Gene- 
sts. Review by G. F. Moore, in The And- 
over Review, Nov. 1889. 

22. The Babylonian Legend of Creation. 
By Charles B. Warring, Ph. D., in The 
Methodist Review, Nov.-Dec. 1889. 

23. Zhe Apocalypse of Noah. By Prof. M. 
S. Terry, in The Treasury, Nov. 1889. 

24. Baudissin’s Die Geschichte des alt- 
testamentlichen Priestertums. Review 
by Siegfried, in Theol. Ltztg. Nov. 12889. 

25. The Last Words of David. By Prof. 
C. A. Briggs, D. D., in the Sunday School 
Times, Nov. 2, 1889. 

26. Hupfeld’s Die Psalmen. Review by 
Smend, in Theol Ltztg, Nov. 2, 1889. 
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27 An Outline Harmony of the Four Gos- 
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29. La Christologie du Christ. Essai sur 
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30. Zhe Lord’s Prayer. A practical Medi- 
tation. By Rev. Newman Hall. Anew 
Edition. New York: Scribner and Wel- 
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m. Erklarungen u. Betrachtungen. 3.71. 
Das Evangelium Lukas. By J. Gossner. 
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1. 60 M. 

32. Class Notes on Sacred History: Acts 
of the Apostles. By J. W. McGarvey. 
Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Com- 
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33. Zhe Harklean version of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, chap. XI. 28—X ITI, 25 edited 
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34. La Doctrine de lapitre Pierre d'apres 
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36: Supernatural Revelation: An Essay 
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Faith. Lectures on the L. P. Stone 
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York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.50. 

37. Palestine. By Major Conder, R. F., 
Leader of the Palestine Exploration Soc. 
With maps and illustrations. London and 
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38. Yosephi, F., opera, ed. et apparatu 
critico instruxit B. Niese. Vol. V. De 
Judaeorum vetustate sive contra Apionem 
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39. The Works cf Flavius Fosephus: Whis- 
ton’s Translation, Revised by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M. A. With Typographical 
Notes by Sir C. W. Wilson, K. C. M. G. 
In three volumes. Volume I. Life of 
Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews. Books 
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44. Knoke’s Kommentar zu der Pastoral- 
briefen. Review by O. Holtzmann, in 
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45. The Trial of Christ,4. By Rev. J.T. 
McClure, D. D., in The Evangelical Re- 
pository, Nov. 1889. 

46. The Sin against the Holy Ghost. Matt. 
xtt. 31,32. By William Wishart, D. D., in 
The Evangelical Repository, Nov. 1889. 

47. The Blood of Fesus Christ; The New 
Testament Doctrine. By Lyman Abbott, 
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